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‘THE WORTH OF ART APPEARS MOST EMINENT IN MUSIC, SINCE IT REQUIRES NO MATERIAL, NO SUBJECT-MATTER, WHOSE EFFECT 
MUST BE DEDUCTED; IT IS WHOLLY FORM AND POWER, AND IT RAISES AND ENNOBLES WHATEVER IT EXPRESSES.”—Goet/e. 
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Fnstitutes and Colleges. 


RPYaL ACADEMY OF MUSIC, Tenterden Street, W.— 
Patrons - The QUEEN and the ROYAL FAMILY, 
Principal— Dr. A. C. MACKENZIF. 
The NEXT FORTNIGHTLY CONCERT, THIS DAY, at 8. 
SAINTON-DOLBY SCHOLARSHIP.—The competition for the residue of 
this scholarship, ‘‘ for Contralto Vocalists,” between the ages of 17 and 20 yeats, 
will take place on Saturday, April 13. Names of candidates must be sent in by 
Saturday, March 30. with certificate of birth. 


OYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC, Kensington Gore, London, S.\W. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1883. - 
President—H.R.U. Tie Prince or WALEs, K.G. 
Director—Sir GEORGE Grove, D.C.L., LL.D. 

NEXT COLLEGR CONCERT MARCH 21, at 7.30 p.m. 

The Midsummer Term commences May 1, 1889. 

Regulations and other information may be obtained from the Registrar, Mr. 
George Watson, at the College. CHARLES MORI.EY, Honorary Secretary. 
‘TH LONDON ACADEMY OF MUSIC, St. George’s Hall, 

Lan ham Place, W.; at 2, Ilarrington Gardens, South Kensington; and 
t 1, Old Steine, Brighton. ‘ 3 
Princif al-—Professor WYLDE, Mus. Doc. Cantab. 

The NFXT ORCHESTRAL PRACTICE, FRIDAY, Marci 15. 

The Half-Term dates from March 4. Entrance Day, March 1. 

Piano—Dr, Wylde, J. F. Barnett, MM. Henseler, Loman, Trew, Roche, 
Mattei, Bromel, Lehmeyer. 

Singing—M. Garcia, Visetti, Raimo, G. Garcia, Denza, Badia, Bonetti, 
Romili ; Mesdames Della-Valle, Rose Hersee, and Badia. 

Violin—Pollitzer, Ludwig, Erba. Harp, Oberthiir. ’Cello, Pezze. 

Fee.(Three to. Six Guineas) is for the courge of instruction in four studies. 

C. TREW, Hon. Sec. 


6 er SOCIETY OF ARTS PRACTICAL EXAMINATIONS 
in VOCAL, and INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC will be held this year at the 
Full par- 











Society’S: Hoase during the week commencing on Monday, May 20. 


tictlars can be obtained from the Secretary. 
By order, H. TRUEMAN WOOD, M.A., 
Society’s House, John Street, Adelphi, Secretary. 
a London, W.C. 


Syecial Rotices. 


ONCERT MANAGEMENT. Mr. Basil Tree (Successor to 


Mr. Ambrose Austin), St. James’s Hall, Piccadilly, is open to undertake the 





| Management of Concerts, 


JCHN GILL, Secretary. | 





RYSTAL PALACE. SATURDAY CONCERT, March 9, at 3.0. 
C Vocalist, Mr. Plunket Greene. Violin, Madame Neruda (Lady Hall<). 
»Onductor, Mr. August Manns. The programme wiil include-—Concert Overture, 
d Morte Arthur (Dr. J, H. Bridge); Symphony No 4 (Brahms); Wald weben, 
( Forest Sccne from Siegfried ” (Wagner) ; Concerto for Violin and Orchestra 
apeay Pea and Adagio for Violiv Solo, with Qfchestra (Spohr, Scats 6d. 
O 25s, Od. > 








— —_ 


| NV ONSIEUR EUGENE GIGOUT begs to announce that he will 


_. give several ORGAN RECITALS in England during the latter part of next 
April and beginning of May.-—All applications for further engagements to be 


| addressed c/o Messrs. NovELLO & Co., 1, Berncrs Street, London, W. 





M ONS. A. GUILMANT, the distinguished French Organist and 

Composer; will give a RECITAL on Tuesday, March*26, at 8 p.m., on 
the fine Organ (Willis), at Hampstead Parish Church, chiefly from his own com- 
positions, also including No. 6 Sonata (Mendelssohn), Canone (Schumann), &e. 
Ccllection for expenses. ’ 





IGNOR NICOLA COVIELLO, the popular Cornet Soloist 
. (Royal Italian Opera, Promenade Concerts, &c.),.now booking. Concert 
Engagements (London, suburbs, and provinces). | Immensely | :uccessful at 
Promenade Concerts with ‘‘ The Lost Chord,” Levy’s ‘* Whirlwind,” &c,— 
3, Sudbourne Road, Brixton. 





| TYROLEAN VOCALIST © (Speczatity).— Mr.- ‘JOSEPH 


| **De Organ Girl, ‘‘ De~Schneiderline,” 


HOFFMANN (Own Compositions, Author of ‘*De Schweizer Girl,” 
“Mine Flute,” ‘The Disappointed 
Lover, etc., etc.) —38, MiLpmMay Roap, N. : 





NGLO-FRENCH SCHOOL, FOR DAUGHTERS OF 

GENTLEMEN, Granville Ilouse, IIornsey Rise, London, N.—Miss Nasi 

and Madile.. RayMOn»D, assisted by a staff of efficient Professors and Teachers, 

receive Pupils to board and educate. Special attention given to Music. Tcalthy 

and pleasant locality, ‘Terms moderate.» References kindly permitted to parents 
of pupils and to. the Editor of ‘‘ The Musical World.” 


OUTHSEA: _ St. Bees’:College for Girls and Kindergartcn; 
conducted by Miss Nelson, M.C,P., healthily and pleasantly situated, with 
good playground, ‘offers every educational advantage with the comforts of a home, 
and careful supervision. Pupils prepared for all higher examinations. Special 





attention’ to Music and’ preparation-for the R.A.M. Class-singing, languages, . 


jhysictogy, drawing, dancing, swimming, musical drill, combined with a tho: ough 
Pnelish education. Terms, moderate and inclusive. 


To WIND INSTRUMENT CHAMBER MUSIC SOCIETY. 





President : General Lorp CHELMSFORD, G.C B. 

The Society offers a Prize of TWENTY GUINEAS for the best Quiutet for Flute, 
Choa, Clarfonet, Horn, and Bassoon. 

Dr. A. C. Mackenzie, Dr. C. Hubert Parry, and Prof. C..V. Stanford have 
kindly undertaken to be Judges. |. | 

Each Composition must be distinguished by a motto, ac? signed, and must 
be sent on or before July 1, 188g, to the Secretary, together with duplicate ot 
motto and name and address of Composer, in a separate sealed envelope. The 
result will be announced in THE MusIcAL TIMEs. 

The Conimittee reserve the right to divide the Prize between two Compositions 
of equal merit, or to'witbhold it should none be considered worthy. 

The suiccessful Composition will be the property of the Society. 
a G.E.W. MALET, Major, 

Secretary, 


Street, Westminster, 
ebruary 22, 1889. 


g;, Brid 








NE HUNDRED VOLUMES of OLD GLEES, BALLADS, and 
cther MUSIC. .Whole or part to Le sold cheap. Apply to .W.. JENKs, 
16, White [art Street, Cathtérine. Street; Strand, W.C, . 





T° COMPOSERS,— RIDGEWAY; and CO.,-Music Publishers 

1o, Argyll Street, W. undertake the REVISING. PRINTING,- ond 
PUBLISHLSG of Musical Works upon. exceptionally low terms. The finest 
work in the trade. «Estimates upon receipt of MSS. _ImportTANT.— Composers’ 
Works included in Catalogue and introduced without ‘extra charge. 





RURY LANE.—EVERY EVENING at 7.30, and Mondays 
Wednesdays. and Saturdays at 1.30. Augustus Harris’s tenth and grandest 
pantomime, THE BABES IN THE WOOD, and His Merry Men. 





; ities 

ABES IN THE WOOD.—Harty Nicholls, Herbert Campbell, 

Charles Laurie, jnr., Victor Stevens, Dan Leno, Griffiths Bros., Walter 

Andrews, Hendetson and Stanley, Dezano, Harry Payne (clown), Florente Dysart, 

Maggie Duggan, Ainea, Harriett Vernon. Music by Walter Slaughter. Ballets 
by Madame Katti Lanner. 


ORNING PERFORMANCES-—MONDAYS at 1.30; WED- 
NESDAYS at 1.30; SATURDAYS at 1.30... 











RURY LANE PRICES.—Private boxes from £1 to £6 6s.; 
stalls, 10s.; grand circle (front row), 7s.; other rows, 6s.; first circle (front 
row), §s.; other rows, 4s.; balcony, 3s.; pit, 2s.; lower gallery, 1s.; gallery, 6d. 
Early doors to balcony, pit, and lower gallery, 6d. extra. Children Ralf-price at 
morning performances on payment at the doors only, Box office open daily from 


ten till six. 
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Professional Cards, 


The subscription for a“ card” space in these 
oslumns ts £1 tos. for six months, or £1 per 
quarter—payable in advance, including copy of 
the paper each week. Subscriptions should be 
sint to the Manager of THE MUSICAL WORLD, 
138a, Strand, London, W.C, 


~~ Conductors and Composers. 


Mr. FREDERIC H. COWEN, 
73, Hamitton Terrace, N.W. 














Mr. ALBERT VISETTI, 
(Professor of Singing, Composer, and Conduetor). 
12, WESTBOURNE PARK TERRACE, W. 


Mr. F. St. JOHN LACY, 
(Pre‘esser of Singing. Composer, and Vocalist (Baritone), 
Frrzroy MANSION, CHARLOTTE STREET, 
_____—*Frrzroy Square, W. 
Mr. H. MARTIN VAN LENNEP 
(Teacher of Singing, Composer, and Conducter), 
Address—7, WIMPOLE Sr.,CavENDISH SQ., W. 
Mr. LOUIS N. PARKER, A.R.A.M, 
(Composer, Conductor, Lecturer), 
SHERBORNE, Doser, 
Mr. G. W. L. MARSHALL-HALL 
Gives .essons in Composition and Dramatic Singing, 
151, RUCKLIDGE AVENUE, 
WILLESDEN JuNcTION, N.W. 
_ Vocalists—Sopranos, 
Madame VALLERIA 
(Opera and Concerts) 
BoswortH ‘Housz, Huspanp’s Boswortn, 
Rucpy. 




















Miss PATTI WINTER, 
(Concerts, Oratorio, etc.), 
c/o N. VERT, EsqQ., 6, CORK STREET, W. 
Miss EDITH DESMOND 
(Opera and Concerts), 

_¢/o Nouan & Jackson, 
~~ Miss JULIA JONES (Soprano) begs 
that all communications respecting Oratorios, Cun- 
certs, &c., will be addressed to 4, St. Thomas’s Road, 
Finsbury Park, London, N. 

Miss KATE FLINN 
(Concerts and Oratorio), 
41, WELBECK St., CAVENDISH SQUARE, W 
Madame ISABEL GEORGE, L.R.A.M. 
(Concerts and Oratorio), 
29, ALBANY STREET, REGENT’s Park, N.W. 


—____ Contraltes. 
Miss ELEANOR REES, 
(Concerts, Oratorio, &c.), 
26, GLOUCESTER CRESCENT, 
REGENT’s Park, N.W. 
Or N. Vert, 6, CorK STREET, W. 
Miss JOSEPHINE CRAVINO 
(Concerts and Oratorio) 
2, SEDGMOOR VILLAS, 
Private Lessons given, CAMBERWELL, S.E. 
Miss LENA LITTLE 


(Concerts), 
42, NoRFOLK Squarg, Hype Park, W. 
Madame OSCAR POLLACK 
(Concerts), 
56 Ducuess Rp., EpGpasTon, BIRMINGHAM. 
Miss AGNES JANSON requests that 
all communications respecting engagements 
may be sent to her new address, 36, ALBION 
Prace, Hypy Park W.; or to Mr. N. Vert, 
6, Cork Street, W. 


Mr, LESLIE CROTTY and 
Madame GEORGINA BURNS, 
¢/o Mr. ALrRED Mout (sole agent), 
26, OL_v Bonp Street W. 


The FRASER QUINTET. Misses 
Violet (Vocalist), Ida, and Ethel (Pianist, Violoncello, 
and Viola), Mabel and Stella (Violinists), play Quar- 
tets, Solos, Duets, two Pianofortes, &c. For En- 






































Tenors, 


Mr. BARTON McGUCKIN 
(Operas, Concerts, and Oratorio), 
c/o Mr. ALFRED MOUL, 
26, OLD Bonp StrzEET, W., 
Or, 270, ELGIN AVENUE, MAIDA VALE, W. 
Mr. IVER McKAY 
(Cpera, Oratorio, and Concerts), 
____1, Miner Square, Lonpow, N. 
Mr. HENRY LLOYD, 
(Concerts and Oraterio), 
c/o E. Ivimey, 
BEETHOVEN HOUusE, 
WoopcraNncE Rp., Forest Gate, E. 
Mr. SEYMOUR JACKSON 
(Concerts and Oratorio), 
OLD TRAFFORD, MANCHESTER. 
Mr. PAYNE CLARKE 
: (Concerts and Oratorie), 
28, DEVONSHIRE STREET, IsLincton, N. 
Mr. J. DALGETY HENDERSON, 
Goruic LopcE, 
LORDSHIP LANE, S.E. 
Mr. REDFERN HOLLINS, 
30, St. STEPHEN’s AFENUE, 
ns Sugpiterd’s Busi, W_ 
Mr. BERNARD LANE, 
40, STANLEY GARDENS, BELsIzz Park, W. 
Chevalier EDWARD SCOVEL 
(Operas, Concerts, and Oratorio), 
c/o Mr. RoosgvELtT SCHUYLER, 
55, BEAVER S1., New York CITY. 
Mr. W. ESMOND, 
24, UppER Mount Street, DUBLIN. 
; Baritones, 


Mr. WALTER CLIFFORD 
(Oraterie, Opora, and Concerts), 


c/o N. Vext, Esq., 6, CORK STREET. 
Mr. FREDERICK KIN 
(Concerts and Oratbrie), 
___19, CANFIELD GaRDENS, S. HAMPSTEAD. 
Mr. NORRIS CROKER, 
EGREMONT, CROXTED Roap, 
_ West Dutwicu, S.E. 
Mr. JOSEPH LYNDE 


(Oratorio, Opera, and Concert), 
























































gements, for Concerts, ‘‘ At Homes,” Dinner and 
ardea Parties; 121, Adelaide Road, N.W, 


63, STAFFORD PLACE, 
BUCKINGHAM GarTE, S.W. 
Mr. ALBERT REAKES - 


(Bass-Baritone, of the “‘ London Ballad Singers,” 
Orateries, Concerts, etc.), 


30, LANCASTER RoapD, NoTTinG HiL1,W. 
Herr RAGNAR GREVILLIUS 
(Concerts, Or ateries, axd Operas), 
SCANDINAVIAN CLUB, 
80 & 81, Srranp, W.C. 


Darp. : 


Mr. W. T. BARKER 
(Concerts, At Homes, Reeeptions), 
49, EpuryY STREET, BetGRavia, S.W. 
Guitar. 

Madame SIDNEY PRATTEN, Guitariste, 
Instructress to H.R.H. Princess Louise, has 
returned to town, 22A, Dorset STREET, 
PortMAN Square, W., where may be had 
her celebrated book, “ Learning the Guitar 
Simplified,” 1os. 6d. 











Cc 

















Miss FREDA MARSDEN, 
Solo Violinist (Concerts, At Homes, etc.) 
Business Manager, Mr. WiLson NEWTON, 
Tue Hitt, 
PUTNEY. 








Pianoforte, 


Madame de LLANA (Diplomée and Prize 
Holder ot the Leipzig Conservatoire) is open 
to accept engagements for Concerts and “ At 
Homes” and a limited number of lessons; 
— 25, Grove Gardens, Hanover Gate, 
Ww, 


MR. HEALEY’S SPECIAL LIST, 





— 








Madame LILIAN NORDICA (Soprano) 


(Opera, Oratorio, Concert), 
Address to 
Business Manager, W. B. HEALEY, 
10A, WARWICK STREET, W. 


Madame WILSON-OSMAN (A.R.A.M.) 
(Ofera, Oratorio, and Concert), (Soprano) 
Business Manager, W. B. HEALEY, 

10oA, WARWICK STREET, W, 

Miss AMY FLORENCE (Soprano), 

( pera, Concerts, Oratevios, At Homes), 
Business Manager, W. B. HEALEY, 
1oA, WARWICK STREET, W 
Miss FLORENCE EMERSON (Soprano) — 
(Concerts, Oratorie, At Homes, Etc) 
Business Manager, W. B. HEALEy, 
10A, WARWICK STREET, W, 
Mdlle. LOUISE LABLACHE (Mez. Sop.) 
(Opera and Concert), 
Business Manager, W. Bb. HEALEY, 
10A, WARWICK STREET, W. 
Mdlle. HELENE HASTREITER (Contr.) 
: (Opera, Oraterio and Concert), 
Business Manager, W. B. Heatry, 
10A, WARWICK STREET, W. 

Madame BELLE COLE (Contralto) 

; (Oratorio and Concert), 

Business Manager, W. B. HEA.ry. 

10A, WARWICK STREET, W. 


Miss MARGUERITE HALL  (Contralto) 
(Oraterio and Concert), 
Business Manager, W, B. HEatey, 
10A, WARWICK STREET, W. 
Miss FALCONAR (Contralto), 
(Oraterie Concerts Etc.) 
24, OpPIDANS Rp, Primrosyz Hitt, N.W 
or Business Manager, W. B. HEALEy, 
104, WARWICK STREET, W. 


Mr. WILLIAM NICHOLL (Tenor), 
28, BELSIzE Roap, N.W., 

Or, Sole Agent, W. B. Heatrry, 
10 Warwick Steers, W. 
Mr. JOHN PROBERT (Tenor) 

(Oratorie and Concert), 

Business Manager W. B, HEatzy, 

104, WARWICK STREET, W 
Mr. HENRY PHILLIPS (Tenor), 
Sole agent, W. B. Hearry, 

toa, WARWICK STREET, W. 
Mr. VAUGHAN rth gr ey (Baritone) 

( 


Concerts and Oratorie 
Business Manager, W, B. HEeatey, 


























— 














Violin. 


10A, WARWICK STREET, W. 





Mr. ALLAN CAMPBELL 

(Formerly Pupil of Mr. Henry Holmes and Dr. S. S. Wesley), 
“ YELBANA,” 99, ANERLEY Roap, 

Pupils visited and received. ANERLEY, S.E. 


Signor LUIGI MEO, 


(Solo Violinist), 





Mr. HENRY POPE (Bass) 
(Opera, Concerts and Oraterie), 


Business Manager, W. B. HEauey, 
10A, WARWICK STREET, W. 


Herr WALDEMAR MEYER (Solo Vinst) 
Concerts, At Homes, Bic.) 








‘* POPLARS,” 
HAaMPstEaD HiLt GARDENS, 
Pupils visited and received, HAMPSTEAD, N.W. 





Business Manager, W. B. HEazgy, 
10A, WARWICK STREET, 


REGENT STREET, W 


Telegraphic Address ; ‘‘ HEALEY’s AGENCY,” LONDON: 
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Knighthood of the Legion of Honour, 1878. Knight Commander 0, Villa 
i 7 YH Gold Medals at the Principal International Exhibitions. 


N BRINSMEAD & SONS’ 

ATENT SOSTENENTE PIANOS RETURNED FROM HIRE, may be 
urchased at GREATLY REDUCED PRIC&ks. 

JOHN BRINMEAD anp SONS, Pianoforte Manufacturers, 18, 20, 22, 
WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W. Lists free. 

£10 105 IANOFORTES (High-class) for the Million, 

10 ; 10 10s, Full compas, 7 octaves. Warranted. THE 

LONDON MUSIC PUBLISHING COMPANY (Limited) 


Originators of the “Ten Guinea” Pianoforte. 
PIANOS. 54, Great Marlborough Street, W. 
A BLESSING IN EVERY FAMILY. 


HOLLOWAY’S PILLS & OINTMENT 


These Remedies have stood the test of FIFTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE, 
and are pronounced the best medicines for family use. Tens of thousands of written 
testimonials bear witness to their marvellous curative properties. ‘They are acknow- 
ledged by the whole civilised world to be of the greatest efficacy in every form 
of disease. Sold by all Chemists and Patent Medicine Vendors. 
Manufactured only at THOMAS HOLLOWAY'S ESTABLISHMENT, 
78, NEW OXFORD’ STREET; LONDON, 


N.B,—Advice gratis at the above address, daily, between the hours of 11 and 3, or by letter 


SPECIAL TINNED TUBES, 
TUBULAR PNEUMATIC ORGANS. 


MELLOWES & C0., LEAD PIPE WORKS, SHEFFIELD 


DR. STOLBERG'S VOICE LOZENCE. 


For sore throat, hoarseness, and relaxed throat, also for 
improving the .voice. 


FOR SINGING AND SPEAKING 


Without fatiguing the voice. Cclebrated in every town in 
Europe, India, America and the Colonics. Testimonials 
from Patti, Trebelli, Patey, Santley, and the most eminent 
medical men. 

Sold in boxes, 1s. 13d. and 2s, 9d. ; also in bottles for abroad. 


The Musical Worl, 


LONDON, SATURDAY, MARCH 9, 188. 




















** MSS. and Letters intended fir publication must be 
addressed to“ The Ediior”” Rejected MSS. cannot 
be returned unless accompanied by stamped directed 
envelope. 








SS 


*.* Advertisements and business communications generally 


should be addressed to the Manager while the Pro- 
prictor’s receipt will be the only recognised one for 
all payments. Advertising, Publishing, and General 
Offices: 138a, Strand, London, 


Facts and Comments. 


On Monday last the Warden of Trinity College, the Rev. 
H. G. Bonavia Hunt, Mus.D., was presented with an illuminated 
address and some silver plate, by his colleagues, in recognition 
of his long and distinguished honorary services to the College 
from its foundation to the present time. We reserve an 
account of the proceedings till next week. 

From the “Recollections” which Mr. Stephen Fiske is now 
contributing to “The American Musician,” it would appear 
that English opera was not a less precarious speculation in 
his own days of management than now. For the benefit of 
Mr. Carl Rosa, we transcribe one of the many ingenious 
devices by which Mr. Fiske sought to secure success, The 
story is of Dublin :— 


We opened to a light, Lentish house, with ‘ Maritana.” Rose Hersee was 
the prima donna; Parkinson the tenor. I had arranged with the leader of 
the orchestra to strike up ‘‘ The Minstrel Boy” when I gave hima signal. Then 
I asked Miss Hersee to introduce that song. Very properly she declined to make 
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‘*Maritana” ridiculous. But there was a method in my madness. ‘“ Maritana” 
would not fill the theatre; ‘‘The Miastrel Boy” was considered a Fenian, a 
revolutionary, a national, a patriotic song in those days, and nobody had sung it 
in public for years. I counted up the thinly-filled seats, and took my precautions. - 
In the throne-room scene Maritana has the stage to heiself until the entrance 
of her lover. Miss Hersee sang her solo and waited for Parkinson to come on, 
but I had her lover by the collar in the prompt place, gave the signal to the leader 
and whispered to Miss Hersee, “ Sing ‘The Minstrel Boy!’” She shook her 
ar ge head and motioned to Parkinson to come to her. I let her see the grip I 
ad upon him, and told her, ‘‘No ‘Minstrel Boy’ no Parkinson—take your 
choice!” By this time the accompeniment of the old song had roused the 
audience to enthusiasm. They joined their applause to my entreaties, and, 
finally, Miss Hersee gracefully yielded, made a face at me, and advanced to the 
footlights. There was dead silence for a moment, and then she sang ‘* The 
Minstrel Boy ” divinely. 
From that instant success was certain. -Not only did the 
house fill up then and there, but night after night crowds 
flocked to hear the “ Minstrel Boy,” which was introduced 
into every opera, whether “ Der Freischiitz” or the “ Bohemian 
Girl.” Perhaps it was treasonable ; but it filled the treasury. 
Those interested in the fate of operatic enterprise, in this 
country may also we glad to know that the net profits of the 
Carl Rosa Company of the past year amount to £8,637 gs. Id., 
and that after deducting 41,763 os. 11d. for depreciation, and 
41,371 12s. 6d. on account of goodwill and other capital 
expenditure, and paying the dividend on the 7 per cent. 
preference shares, the directors will be able to declare a 
dividend on the ordinary shares at the rate of 8 per cent. 
per aanum, for the half-year ended December 31 last, making, 
with the interim paid in July, 1888, a dividend for the whole 
year at that rate. This will leave a balance of about £650 to 
be carried forward. 


—_——- 


A German pianoforte maker, Siegfried Hansing, living in 
New York, has recently published there, in German, a work 
entitled “The Pianoforte and its Acoustic Relations.” The 
book, some portions of which were originally contributed to the 
“ Zeitschrift fiir Instrumentenbau,” the leading technical paper 
of the trade in Germany, is divided into fifteen chapters, of 
which the more important are respectively headed :—‘ Bodies 
in Resonant Vibration,” “The Properties of Tone,” “ Tone- 
Colour,” “ The Relations of Tone,” ‘“ Combination of Tones,” 
“ Overtones,” “Laws that Govern the Vibrating Strings,” 
“The Sounding Board,” and “ The Setting of the Action.” As 
the author states his conviction that the views even of the most 
eminent’acousticians are diametrically opposed to actual con- 
ditions as demonstrated by practical experiment, it is to be 
hoped the promised translation of his work will soon be 
available. : 





The Russian censor may, at the present moment, be imagi- 
ned as rubbing his hands and “ chortlingin his glee.” We 
recently made reference to this individual’s defeat in the matter 
of Rubinstein’s opera, “ Le Marchand de Kalaschnikow,” a 
performance of which had been prohibited by the censor, and 
commanded by the Czar. Two performances only were given, 
after which the work was once more laid upon the shelf. 
So the censor would be less—or more—than human, if he did 
not feel triumphant. But then we have often doubted whe- 
ther censors are human. 


nt nee ee 


We regret to have to announce the death of Mr. Sydney 
Smith on Sunday last, at his residence at West Hampstead. 


Apropos of the recent production of “ Trovatore” at the | 


Metropolitan Opera House of New York, in place of Wag- 
nerian music dramas, a Transatlantic contemporary has re- 
called an amusing story relating to the composition of Verdi’s 
work, which may be new tosome of our readers. The story 
sets forth that Verdi, who had composed several excellent 
operas without attracting much notice, resolved to perpetrate 
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one that should take the age by storm. The score was fin- 
ished and the maestro called in a brother musician for his 
criticism. | Verdi began to play, and soon the critic began 
to frown. Verdi noticed the darkening bow with exulta- 
tion, but said nothing. Presently the musician could con- 
tain his censures no 'onger. “Excuse me,” he exclaimed, 
“but I can’t say I like this.’ Verdi smiled and played 
another slap-bang air. ‘“ Perhaps that pleases you better?” 
he enquired demurcly, “On the contrary,” exclaimed the 
candid expert, “I regard it as execrable.” Verdi whacked 
out another tune, possibly the anvil chorus. 
you like that ?” he asked. “Abominable, wretched—a viola- 


tion of all musical form and law.” ‘ Thank you, my friend,” | 


exclaimed Verdi, leaping up and embracing the astonished 
authority. “My fortune is made. The opera will conquer 
the world.” ; 


Such a story as this serves forcibly to recall the fatal weak- 


ness which alone would prevent the re-cstablishment of the | 


conventional Italian Opera amongst those who seek in operatic 
music something more than a string of “tuney” airs, or 
choruses of picturesque brigands with befeathered hats. It is 
probable that not one in every fifty supporters of the “ good old- 
fashioned” opera could describe or explain the plots of the 
most familiar works of this type; nor could their warmest 
champions venture to mention dramatic unity in the same 
breath with many operas of the pre-Wagnerian epoch. Those 
musical bodies which are privileged to confer diplomas or de- 
grees might not unprofitably add to their examinations a paper 


on operatic history, which all candidates should be required to * 


answer. Before half the paper was done, they would all be 
converted to Wagnerism of a very advanced type. Here are 
a few of the questions which might be put :— 

1. Give reasons why “ioss of reason” in operatic heroines 
is always accompanied by a development of capacity to sing 
florid passages, and justify the use of the flute as the proper’ 
instrument t> accompany such movements. 

2. Say what animal you think the ladies of the chorus in 
“Marta” (Act iii. Scene i.) were engaged in hunting in Rich- 
mond Park, specifying particularly why it should or should 
not be a mouse, as there were only ladies present. 

3. Show how it is that, though Manrico can never get out 
of the tower to sing a duet with his lady-love, he can always 
come down to “ take his cal!” or to sing an encore. 

4. Analyse the symptoms of“phthisis operatica,” and show 
why it never interferes with the voite. 

5. “Had his genius been that of a true artist, it would 
have continued until he had subdued the wilfulnéss of his 
thoughts, and taught them to travel in that groove, which the 
cultivated world of the time had agreed to admire as the true 
one.” Justify (if you can) this dictum of a well-known writer 
on Wagner by referring to the lives and works of Bach, 
Mozart, Beethoven, Weber, Schumann, Brahms, or anyone 
else who may occur to your mind. ° 


Bismarck and Beethoven are to be honoured in the same 
fashion by their fellow countrymen. Each is to have a 
museum dedicated to his memory, and filled with his relics. 
The Bismarck museum will be Unter den Linden, near the 
Hohenzollern Museum, and will contain sundry objects con- 
nected with the Chancellor's career. For the composer's 


memory, the Beethoven House at Bonn has been bought by 
the inhabitants, and will be used in a similar way. The 
juxtaposition of two such names puts strange memories in the 
reader's thoughts, and might provoke much cheap moralising 
about the relative power of the sword and the pen. At least, 
it is certain that there is little in common between the two 


“And how do | 


Mr. Cowen has added to his musical achievements in 
Melbourne by the production of the Choral Symphony, a 
work which appears to be very unfamiliar in the Antipodes, 
This, however, is by no means singular, even in countries 
where such unfamiliarity is much less excusable. The news 
of the performance reaches us at an opportune time, when we 
| are congratulating ourselves upon the fact that the glorious 
work has been given twice in one week in London. 

Verily, they have need of a poet in New Zealand, and, 
especially of a poet who can write on musical subjects. The 
_ colony may be young; and much may be forgiven on the score 
of good intentions ; but surely New Zealand is capable of 
better things than the poem (from which we extract some of 
the choicest verses) which appears in a recent number of the 
“N.Z. Musical Monthly.” The subject is “The Bells of Time,” 
and after the writer has entreated our attention to these, which, 
he lucidly remarks, “‘ Well nigh shrink unhallowed souls,” he 
proceeds : 


List ! hearken ! their volume’s on the wane, 
Proclaiming to the dying death is near ; 
Hold, hold, comes the shriek—why so insane ? 
’Tis only the death of another year. 
Ah! years are but the breves long holding 
Whose tempi to crotchets must soon give place, 
Which are the notes slowly unfolding 
That following come quavers in life's race. 
The Great Conductor raps his baton, 
Transforms from pathos to death knell ringing ; 
The mighty bells announce the matin, 
Anidst seraphic, angelic singing. 
Oh awake ! awake ! and play your part, 
There is yet one idle bell wants ringing ; 
Go, pull the rope ere finale start, 
Else list your requiem’s hellish dinging. 





It is always an ungracious, and generally a futile, task to 
offer criticism upon the quarrels of others; but the Leeds 
Festival is an institution so much more than local in its interest 
that the action of the Festival Committee in reference to the 
appointment of an Organist calls for the attention of all 
musicians. In ignoring the claims of Dr. Spark to the post, the 
committee have done an wholly inexplicable thing. The work 
| accomplished by him, not only at previous Testivals, but 
| as borough organist, is so considerable that there seems 
| absolutely no ground for the action of the Committee, which 
not only appears to be deeply resented by the majority of the 
local public, but also seems to outsiders, as a wanton slight toa 
musician of far more than local reputation. 





THE “C MINOR” SYMPHONY. 
By G. W. L MarsHALL-HALt. 





(Continued from page 84.) 


SECOND MOVEMENT. 
How touching is that episode in Beethoven’s wi!l which, addressing 
humanity at large, declares the great love towards it which possessed 
his heart! Even as the giant mountain which, towering far o’er its 











giants, except the alliteration, 





brothers, pierces the clouds, the Great Man is ever solitary in the 
world ; his fellows can only, toa limited extent, afford him companion- 
ship. Thus, inasmuch as he, by reason of his stature, sees further 
and clearer than others, he is ever condemned to look upon their 
foolish antics, listen to their shallow babble given forth with an air of 
profundity ; to see plausible superficiality usurp the place of honest 
blunt truth, and misdirect the poor searchers after happiness so that 
they go madly rushing off down some blind alley, till they knock up 
against the impassable wall, when perceiving the way to lead to nought 
but a bruised head—or heart !—they cry out, not against their false 
guides, but against Providence, thinking that peace and joy do not 
exist because they have not found them. 

All this the pitying eye of the genius sees; and he, though 
knowing both the disease and its remedy, cannot succeed in trans- 
mitting his knowledge to the world at large, from which, in very 
heaviness of heart, he must turn his head away and seek solitude— 
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or, in a gust of impotent impatience, hurl forth bitter rebuke on what 
he most loves. This constitutes the tragedy of the life of genius. 

This second movement then, may be almost said to be an ex- 
tension of that sentence in Beethoven’s will to which I alluded. From 
every nook and crevice of his soul a gently undulating flood of love to- 
wards mankind seems to well. What is there in music more tender, soul 
fraught, eloquent than this first theme with its final appealing burst of 
emotion (bar 7)? And yet, for lack of proportion in accent, and of 
modulation in tone, it seldom in the concert-room causes, as it should, 
our breasts to involuntarily heave. See to it, O ye wielders of the 
magic wand, at whose bidding the founts of heaven play upon our 
souls! How pathetic in its sadness, longing, and entreaty is the next 
phrase (bar 11)! Let those who love to understand a great heart 
study the transition from glowing inspired fulness of soul (bars 7, 9, 
11) to the pathos in bar 12, which approaches dejection. Unfor- 
tunately these passages are seldom heard as intended by Beethoven. 
They require a marked fathetic accentuation on the first beat of the 
bar, together with a relaxation of ¢emfo; moreover, the violins enter 
with a mighty soul-sigh, thus :— 
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; & The first-note of bars 2 and 4 exact a momentary retardation ; 

‘=’ the crescendo at bar 4 must be well marked, the final triplet increasing 
in tone whilst slowing in ¢empo, till it quite swdden/y drops to the piano 
of bar 5. Never have I obtained the delight from these passages 
when delivered on that grand instrument ‘the orchestra, which my 
own playing on a poor piano has afforded me ; and I have found that 
people who have passed by these passages in the concert-room without 
noticing their marvellous beauty, are unable to repress an exclamation 
of wonder when they hear them interpreted on a pianoforte with their 
true accentuation—that is to say, meaning, soul. Perchance some of 
our conductors could tell us why classical concerts do not attract large 
audiences—too often we come prepared to listen to Beethoven, and 
instead, we are given a lesson in .coustics. 
not interested in acoustics ! 

At the third beat of bar 20 the “emo must be restored. In 
order to explain the following passage I must revert to the character 
of the movement. We feel, ir the first theme, the emotions which 
must have passed through Beethoven’s mind as he threaded the 
thronged thoroughfares of Vienna, surveying the crowds of people 
with a great yearning love in his heart; we can imagine into what a 
sublime enthusiasm his lofty thoughts would lift him—an enthusiasm 
under whose spell heroic deeds are accomplished ; and we see in the 
second theme his painful recognition of the fact that by no heroic 
deed can he transfer the contents of his mind to theirs, can he make 
himself and isis mission understanded of them—as Goethe sings :— 

Der Gott, der mir im Busen wohnt 
Kann tief mein Innerstes erregen : 
Der iiber allen meinen Kraften thront 
Er Kaun nach aussen nichts bewegen. 


be 


‘¥ 


And soa despondency falls on him, which, however, he forces away, | 


(notice the sudden / and reassertion of femfo at bars 25, 26) a 
peaceful confidence taking its place (bars 27-30) but only for a 
moment ; the mist draws down over his mind (bars 31-33) he gasps 
for speech, then, as if carried on by a sudden inspiration (bars 34, 35) 


breaks through his fetters—alas! it does not, cannot last—ever the | 


old struggle must be renewed ; his burst of inspiration over, he stands 
again speechless, motionless, despairing (bars 42-53), while the world 
passes on. 


effort to arouse himself from this despondent lethargy (notice the 


rough shocks at bar 53). 

Even as the same suffering must again and again be undergone 
by genius, the same promptings felt, efforts made, failures borne—the 
original motive-force—sympathy, love for humanity, ever increasing in 


him and urging him on; so we see that the music fitly repeats itself | 
in much the same form, the emotion of the themes by means of | 
“Variation ” being intensified, till at bar 119 a climax of passion is | 


reached (never are these variations rendered with due tenderness and 
delicacy—in fact, the last mighty torrent poured forth by the basses 
is invariably quite obscured by the too loud playing of the rest of the 
‘s- orchestra.) Then comes a soothing phrase on the wind instruments, 
of an intense sadness which merges into hopeful ess, being, in fac:, 








The English people are | 


But he cannot stay long thus; he seems, with a great | 


followed by what might fitly be termed the “ confidence” theme (bar 
152) given with even greater emphasis than before, after which (bar 171) 
a weird hopeless passage, almost terrible in its quietness, succeeds, as 
if that point had been reached at which, for lack of reciprocity, love 
turns to cynicism ; but this awful frame of mind yields to the nobler 
nature of the man, and the first theme appears in its original character 
a thousandfold aggrandised and exalted, echoing through the whole 
being (note the imitation of the wind, bar rg1). Again (bar 210) the 
despair creeps over him, and again is warded off (bar 218) being 
succeeded by the theme of yearning entreaty (bar 230) whose passion 
is wonderfully reinforced. O why will not conductors hold back at 
this glorious moment? If ever a 7#/enufo was needed in music, here 
| is the place! Then in gentle peace, such as is in marked contrast 
with all that has gone before, the beautiful love-theme succeeds, and 
with its final appealing outburst which we noticed at bar 7, the move- 
| ment closes. 

The connection of this movement with the first is most striking. 
There we had the awakening of the soul from its contemplative state 
to the recognition of the necessity for action ; here we see the man 
in pursuance of that mandate, wandering among his fellows, filled with 
a deep love for them by means of which he would draw them to him, 
but cannot make himself understuod, and therefore becomes filled 
with a wondious great sadness, even to very embitterment of life, 
against which, however, he resolutely strives, thus experiencing at 
one moment the supreme elation born of enthusiasm, the child of 
Love ; at the next, utter dejection and despair. 











( Zo be continued.) 


WAGNER ON BACH. 


Students of Wagner, who are also students of Bach, cannot have 
failed to notice how greatly the younger master was influenced by the 
older one. Though Wagner—the great iconoclast, as some would 
still have us believe that he was—was never slow to acknowledge his 
indebtedness to his predecessors, especially Beethoven, Gluck, and 
Weber, and has often spoken with enthusiasm of Haydn and Mozart, 
he has not, so far as we are aware, told us én fotidem verbis how much 
he owed to the study of Bach. Still, there are many salient passages, 
scattered throughout his literary works, which amply testify to the es- 
teem and enthusiasm which he felt for this great genius and incom- 
parable master of counterpoint, and some ot which, a@fropos of last 
Tuesd.y’s concert of the Bach Choir, it seems well worth while to 
call attention to. 

1.—In his pamphlet, “ Das Judenthum in der Musik,” Wagner 
writes :— 

“ Bach’s musical language fashioned itself at a period of our 
musical history, when the universal musical language was still stri- 
ving to attain to moreindividualand more certain means of expression ; 
the purely formal and pedantic still clove so closely to it, that its 
purely human power of expression, as we find it in Bach; was. now 
for the first time brought to light by the prodigious power of his 
genius, Bach’s language bears the same relationship to Mozart’s, and 
| lastly to that of Beethoven, as the Egypt’an Sphinx bears to the Gre- 
cian statues of the human form; as the Sphinx with its human face 
strives to emancipate itself from its beast’s body, so Bach’s noble 
| human head strives to rid itself of its wig.” 

When advocating the cause of harmony and polyphony versus 
| Italian operatic melody, which (as he says) has remained satisfied with 
| a harmonic basis of such astounding poverty that it might exist with- 





2. 


| Out any accompaniment whatever, he wrote in *“‘ Zukunftsmusik :— 
“German masters endeavoured to develope harmony anew in con- 
nection with lively rhythmical melody, and this in such a manner that 
rhythm ayd harmony contributed equally to the expression of the 
melody. ‘Thus independent polyphony was not only retained, but 
developed to a point where each of the voices, by means of contra- 
| puntal art, took an independent part in the execution of the rhythmi- 
| cal melody, so that this melody was heard not only in the original canto 
| firmo, but also distinctly in each of the accompanying voices. In 
church music, where the lyrical flow tends towards rhythmical melody, 
' the wonderful and irresistible effect—an effect peculiar and possible to 





| * Translated by E. Dannreuther, under the title of ‘* The Music of the Future,” 
and published in 1873 by Messrs. Schott & Co. 
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music alone —will be felt by all who are fortunate enough to hear a good 
performance of vocal compositions by Sebastian Bach—for instance, of 
his eight-part motet ‘Sing unto the Lord a new Song,’ in which a 
lyrical stream of rhythmical melody seems to rush through a rolling 
sea of harmony.” 

3. In the course of his treatise ‘‘ Ueber deutches Musikwesen ” 
Wagner wrote as follows :— 

“The Motets of this master, which were used in the Services of 
the Church in the same way as the Chorale, except that in consequence 
of their greater difficulty they were sung not by the congregation but 
by a special choir, are unquestionably the most perfect examples of 
independent vocal music that we possess. Sumptuously rich in the 
profundity of their artistic conception, these compositions are always 
dominated by a simple, powerful, and often highly poetical compre- 
hension of the text from a truly Protestant point of view. At the 
same time the perfection of the external form of these works is so 
great and so self-contained, that it cannot be surpassed by any other 
art-phenomenon. Ona still grander scale we find this same genre 
in the great Passions and oratorios. What riches, what fulness of 
art, what power, clearness, and at the same time unostentatious 
(prunklose) purity speak to us out of these unparalleled master- 
works ! The whole being, the whole contents of the German nation is 
incorporated in them !” 

These excerpts from Wagner’s utterances about Bach might doubt- 
less be easily extended, but we think that we have adduced sufficient 
evidence in proof of Wagner’s devotedness as a worshipper at the 
shrine of the immortal Sebastian. C.A.B. 





MR. F. Il, COWEN INTERVIEWED. 


The Melbourne “ Argus” for January 19 contains an interesting 
account of an interview granted by Mr. F. H. Cowen to a represen- 
tative of that paper, from which we extract a few salient passages in 
which Mr. Cowen delivered himself of his personal opinions and re- 
collections. 

Cowen tells us he was born on January 29, 1852, at Kingston, 
Jamaica, but he left for England by the time he was four years old. He 
was educated in London (where he resided) for the most part privately, 
and never went to college. As far as he knows none of his ancestors 
on either side were musical, though his father, and some members of 
his father’s family used to sing a little, and for many years the former 
held the position of treasurer to a London opera company. The 
earliest impressions of music that he can trace is the remembrance of 
witnessing the performance of an opera at the age of five years ; but 
from the very first, owing to the precocity of taste he displayed he 
was destined for the profession of music, ‘I was intended for music 
from my very cradle.” Prior to his eighth birthday he had undergone 
acertain amount of preparatory training, but from that time his 
musical education may be said to have seriously commenced, as he 
was then placed under Benedict and Goss—the former for the piano, 
the latter for harmony. He continued under these eminent men 

“until he was 13 years of age, when he was sent the Leipsic Conser- 
vatoire, where he sudied under Carl Reinecke and Moscheles ; and 
from there he went to the Berlin Conservatoire, of which the presiding 
genius in his time was the celebrated musician Kiel. 

~ - * # * 

“ What do I think my best work?” Oh: “Ruth,” undoubtedly ; 
“ Ruth” and the Scandinavian Symphony. Now you want to know 
if musical composition with me is spontaneous, or if Iam _ ccnscious 
of an effort. Well, both. Sometimes I find it a perfect labour, and 
at others it comes without the slightest straining, but in either case 
over each work I always find that greater facility comes with contin- 
uous effort, and the last third of any composition a!ways proves the 
easiest. Sometimes I have found that I work best under pressure. 

2 * % * * 

I am not wedded to any particular school cf music, being ther- 
oughly catholic in my tastes. I admire the best of all that is good in 
music and of all descriptions of music, but of all the great composi- 
tions, in a widely different way, I most admire the C minor Symphony 
of Beethoven and “ Tristan und Isolde.” In asking me in what 
order of precedence I rank the great classical composers you put me 
in a considerable difficulty, and, indeed, I hardly know how I can 
answer the question. Supposing that I mention Mozart or Haydn as 

vixth in order, it would seem to imply that he is only one-sixth the 








.yet not be an orator. 











value of the composer I mention first; but, without regard to the 
times in which they lived—simply taking results—in my humble opin- 
ion I should. be inclined to place them inthe following order :— 
Beethoven, Bach, Wagner, Handel, Mozart, Haydn, Weber, Schubert, 
Schumann, Mendelssohn, and so on—but mind, I don’t necessarily 
reckon the latter Jess great than those that preceded them; it is sim- 
ply in order of comparison. 

_ _I think the most discriminating audiences are after all to be found 
in England, owing to the catholicity of taste that prevails there. Re- 
member, I am not speaking of the general public, but of the educated 
public that attends concerts. I was thinking first of saying Germany, 
but in Germany the audiences are hypercritical, and, besides, they 
are split up into so many cliques, Wagner cliques, and anti-Wagner 
cliques, Mozart and Mendelssohn cliques, so that in England opinions 
are more likely to be unbiassed. 

* * * * * 

You ask me what I consider are the special qua'ifications that go 
to make up a good conductor, and in reply I ask you the question 
what are the qualifications of a good orator ? 

When you only mention a thorough knowledge of his subject— 
elocution, memory, a good voice, and good delivery —you leave out the 
most important qualification of all. A man may have all these and 
To bean orator he must have the power of 
influencing and swaying the minds of his audience—of carrying them 
with him. It is the same with a conductor. Le may havea perfect 
knowledge of his score and plenty of enthusiasm, but unless he por- 
sesses the subtle something that enables him to influence the minds 
of his orchestra, he can never be a conductor. Many so-called con- 
ductors possess neither of the first-named qualifications. Then there 
are so many things besides, so many little tricks, that one only learns 
by long experience—the method, for instance, of conveying your 
meaning to others by moving the point of astick. Many of the 
public run away with the idea that a conductor must exert himself 
physically in order to get a corresponding amount of exertion out of 
his orchestra ; but such is not the case. I have tried it on this choir 
of 700 voices, and I find that they respond to the slightest movement 
of the point of the baton. 

Of course, I always use the same motion to denote the same 
thing, otherwise how would they know? When I first commence 
training an orchestra, I explain what I mean to indicate by this or 
that movement; and then they very soon get into the way of it. 
Then comes the great question of tempo. Different great conduc- 
tors will give different readings of the musical masterpieces, because 
with them it is a matter of opinion ; they don’t err through ignorance. 
The composer certainly intended that his work should only be taken 
in acertain femfo; but formerly it was only possible to indicate that 
to an extent; now, by the means of the metronome, the exact Zem/o 
that is in the composer's mind can be made clearly manifest, but I 
have -heard inferior conductors, who were not conductors at all 
properly so-called, but merely time-beaters, who completely ignored 
the metronome marks, and would beat time half as slow or half 
as quick again as the work was intended to be taken. 








“FLYING SOUTH.” 


EXTRACTS FROM A PRIVATE LETTER. 


(Continued from page 133. ) 

We made the further acquaintance of Carpaccio at the Academy, 
where he has illustrated, in a series of large pictures, the interesting 
legend of St. Ursula. Some of these pictures, Ruskin tells us, were 
partly painted by Carpaccio’s pupils, whence, as Ruskin also states, a 
certain lack of interest thus attaches to them on account of the saint 
having been painted from different models. The legend is not in the 
guide books, but it was known to me. St. Ursula was a heathen princess 
who became a Christian. The first picture, which I like best, represents 
St. Ursula sleeping in a very bare and plain bedroom for a princess ; it 
might indeed be the ward of a hospital for its neat and unadorned 
appearance. An angel is appearing to her in a dream telling her to 
become a Christian. The Prince of London, who is travelling in 
her country, falls in love with the princess and asks for her hand. 
She consents to marry him and accompany him to London 
on condition that they live together like brother and sister. 
The prince agreeing to this arrangement, they sail for England, the 
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princess being accompanied by her 1000 matdens. In the next 
picture, which represents their arrival at the Tower of London, 
Carpaccio’s idea of the architecture of London’s tower is seen to be 
wonderful and charming, but, as you may imagine, not an exact 
representation. During the voyage St. Ursula succeeds in converting 
her husband to the Christian faith, and this picture, which shows the 
bestowal of the Papal blessing, is especially beautiful. 

The Prince shortly after takes the orders of a Monk, and St. 
Ursula, and her 1000 maidens become Nuns. The inhabitants of 
London, who, in those days were frivolous heathens, becoming ex- 
asperated at the soberness of these proceeeings, kill St. Ursula and 
drown her 1,000 maidens in the Thames. The next picture repre- 
sents this unhappy scene. After a few days, whether prompted by 
remorse or for sanitary reasons, or simply curiosity, the legend does 
not state, these Cockney savages bring up the bodies of the 1,000 
maidens from their watery grave. Lo and behold! not only are the 
bodies unspoiled by death, but out of them there are growing the 
mest beautiful lilies! This is the subject of the last picture in the 
series. The next on the wall is also by Carpaccio.—a fisherman 
presenting the Doge with a ring which he has found in a fish, We 
thought this one of the best of the master’s works. 

Mr. and Mr. Barnett, of St. Jude’s, Whitechapel, who last year 
promoted and led an expedition of fifty persons, mostly board school 
teachers, through Florence at £10 a head for a fortnight, are 
actually meditating a similar excursion into Venice this spring. 
Members of the Venetian population have already very kindly under- 
taken to entertain batches of this party, and some have consented to 
act as guides. The latter, who are without doubt equal to their self- 
imposed work of philanthropy, are nevertheless beginning to pretend 
to quake as the time draws near for their intentions to be carried 
out of coping with the enquiring minds of the intelligent East Enders, 
who are suspected of getting uptheir subject beforehand inconveniently 
well. I cannot imagine how these hard working instructors of in- 
digent youth are to take in the true sentiment of Venice, how they 
can learn to become languid, indolent, and dreamy in a hustled 
fortnight. It might after all be best for them and for the pupils that 
they should not do so. Lammenais eloquently asserts that the 
nectar and ambrosia of luxury will be found on analysis to be com- 
posed of the flesh and blood mingled with the tears of our brothers 
and sisters. Yet all these may not be their indispensable ingredients. 
Mr. and Mrs. Barnett, who advocate “the nationalisation of luxury,” 
may be wishing to further their object by causing it to be felt that 
luxury, which has shown its capability in Venice of evolving itself in 
forms so gorgeously beautiful, may have its merits, and is not alto: 
gether to be undesired even by the best regulated intellects. 

I sincerely hope that both pleasure and profit may be reaped from 
the hardly earned holiday, but I can well imagine that the party on 
the whole will prefer to Venice the severe and purer Florence. If 
one may~compare these two cities as one might compare the 
Allegro and Penseroso of Milton, I myself, at this moment, should 
rot know which to prefer! 

R.B 





Correspondence. 
NOVELLO ORATORIO CONCERTS. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE “MUSICAL WORLD.” 

Sir,—There is no more effectual means of checking abuses than 
by complaints addressed to the public press, and with the view of 
ventilating what I believe to be a well-founded grievance I crave a 
small portion of your valuable space. 

Having attended the last two concerts given by Messrs. Novello, 
I am in a position to testify to the fact that the ladies and gentlemen 
who form the choir have adopted the objectionable habit of greeting 
the Conductor and Soloists, at not infrequent intervals, with 
applause which, I think, may without exaggeration be character- 
ised as tempestuous. I am at a loss to understand how such a breach 
of good taste came to be permitted, much less how it can, without 
murmur, continue to be tolerated. Hitherto, my experience in orderly 
assemblies of a public character had led me to regard it as an inflex- 
ible rule that the right of-expressing approbation or the reverse was 
not to be exercised by those who took. part in the perforn-ance ; but 
the choir of Messrs. Novello, by their boisterous behaviour appear 
to have flung precedent to the winds. Such an unmannerly proceed- 
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ing calls for prompt and vigorous repression. Not only is it a flagrant 
encroachment upon the exclusive province of the audience, but its 
results are, in more than one respect, mischievous. For wuilst, on the 
one hand, it robs the public of one of its most salutary privileges—viz , 
the right of pronouncing its verdict upon the merits of a composer 
and the execution of his work ; it, on the other hand, precludes the 
honest newspaper critic from gauging and registering, with any 
approach to accuracy, the reception which has been accorded to the 
work and its performance by those who are entitled to judge. Do 
not let me misinterpret the motives of the Novello Choir. I know 
that they are anxious to give a warm welcome to their popular con- 
ductor. I know that they delight to honour the soloists by whom 
they are proud to be led. I know, too, that they are wishful to prove 
their loyalty to the “‘enterpreneurs” by ushering a new work into the 
world under auspices the most favourable. Giving them, then, full 
credit for their laudable aspirations, I trust they will accept in a not 
unfriendly spirit the suggestion that their method of achieving those 
objects is mistaken, and by resorting to it they are unwittingly con- 
stituting themselves a clague of the most formidable dimensions. 
Furthermore, let me warn them that the art of which they are the 
votaries will not be the gainer but rather the loser, in the long run, 
by their unseemly manifestations ; for no work of art and no artist 
can maintain a reputation buttressed by such adventitious support. 
Let them uphold the cause of music with their sweet voices, not with 
their shouts and the clapping of their hands. 

One recommendation before closing this letter, I should like to 
make regarding the analytical programmes. Their clever author will 
not, I hope, consider me presumptuous if I counsel him to abstain 
in future from indulging in laudatory comments, for, by expressing his 
opinions, he transcends, I think, the true limits of the expounder’s 
domain and trenches upon that of the critic. Eulogy such as I find 
scattered up and down his pages is apt to unduly influence the public 
mind in favour of the work performed, and to invest that work, as a 
result, with fictitious popularity. 

I am, Sir, 
Yours, etc., 
EXSPECTANS. 


[The abuse of which our correspondent complains is by no means 
confined to the Novello Choir. If precedent were a justification 
that body would find little difficulty in maintaining its right to 
applaud.—Ed. M. W.] 


Dr. LEWIS’S DEGREE. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ MUSICAL WORLD.” 


Str,—To my knowledge Dr. Lewis has placed after his name 
“Ph.D., D,C.L., Mus.D., L.Mus., F.G.O., F.G.S.E., F.M.J.C.”_ I 
remember seeing an announcement in the * Church Times ” that he 
had had conferred upon him the degree of D.C.L. by the “ Univer- 
sity of the South,” wherever that may be ; and, elsewhere, that the 
Council of the Guild of Organists had made him and several other 
of themselves Fellows, without examination ;} and therefore say no 
more about these titles. I think, however, it would be a great pity 
that the musical world should lose Dr. Lewis’s explanation as to how 
he came by his musical doctorship and his musica/ licentiateship, for 
to neither does he append any indication of the university or institu- 
tion from which he obtained it. 

Therefore, should “A Chorister” not feel disposed to give his 
name, I should be much obliged if Dr. Lewis would be kind enough 
to answer the above questions of 

Yours truly, 
CLEMENT A. HARRIS, A. Coll. Org. 


—_— —— 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ MUSICAL WORLD.” 


Si1r,—Since Mr. Lewis has enlightened the musical public as to 
the source of his Mus. Doc., degree perhaps he will still further add 
to our knowledge by informing us of the whereabouts of this “ Uni- 
versity of the South.” 

I am not the author of the letter signed ‘“‘Chorister,” but I am 
interested in the welfare of young musicians who are striving to 
achieve some status. Honours are valuable according to the source 
from which they emanate, and since Mr. Lewis appears to be the 
principal agent of both the Guild of Organists, with its barefaced 

lagiarism on the titles of the now old established College of Ofiganists, 
and of this new Church Choir Guild, it is only right that tifjjand 
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music alone —will be felt by all who are fortanate enough to hear a good 
performance of vocal compositions by Sebastian Bach—for instance, of 
his eight-part motet ‘Sing unto the Lord a new Song,’ in which a 
lyrical stream of rhythmical melody seems to rush through a rolling 
sea of harmony.” 

3. In the course of his treatise ‘‘ Ueber deutches Musikwesen ” 
Wagner wrote as follows :— 

“The Motets of this master, which were used in the Services of 
the Church in the same way as the Chorale, except that in consequence 
of their greater difficulty they were sung not by the congregation but 
by a special choir, are unquestionably the most perfect examples of 
independent vocal music that we possess. Sumptuously rich in the 
profundity of their artistic conception, these compositions are always 
dominated by a simple, powerful, and often highly poetical compre- 
hension of the text from a truly Protestant point of view. At the 
same time the perfection of the external form of these works is so 
great and so self-contained, that it cannot be surpassed by any other 
art-phenomenon. On a still grander scale we find this same genre 
in the great Passions and oratorios. What riches, what fulness of 
art, what power, clearness, and at the same time unostentatious 
(prunklose) purity speak to us out of these unparalleled master- 
works ! The whole being, the whole contents of the German nation is 
incorporated in them !” 

These excerpts from Wagner’s utterances about Bach might doubt- 
less be easily extended, but we think that we have adduced sufficient 
evidence in proof of Wagner’s devotedness as a worshipper at the 
shrine of the immortal Sebastian. C.A.B. 





MR. F. Il. COWEN INTERVIEWED. 


The Melbourne “ Argus” for January 19 contains an interesting 
account of an interview granted by Mr. F. H. Cowen to a represen- 
tative of that paper, from which we extract a few salient passages in 
which Mr. Cowen delivered himself of his personal opinions and re- 
collections. 

Cowen tells us he was born on January 29, 1852, at Kingston, 
Jamaica, but he left for England by the time he was four years old. He 
was educated in London (where he resided) for the most part privately, 
and never went to college. As far as he knows none of his ancestors 
on either side were musical, though his father, and some members of 
his father’s family used to sing a little, and for many years the former 
held the position of treasurer to a London opera company. The 
earliest impressions of music that he can trace is the remembrance of 
witnessing the performance of an opera at the age of five years ; but 
from the very first, owing to the precocity of taste he displayed he 
was destined for the profession of music, ‘I was intended for music 
from my very cradle.” Prior to his eighth birthday he had undergone 
acertain amount of preparatory training, but from that time his 
musical education may be said to have seriously commenced, as he 
was then placed under Benedict and Goss—the former for the piano, 
the latter for harmony. He continued under these eminent men 

‘until he was 13 years of age, when he was sent the Leipsic Conser- 
vatoire, where he sudied under Carl Reinecke and Moscheles ; and 
from there he went to the Berlin Conservatoire, of which the presiding 
genius in his time was the celebrated musician Kiel. 

* * * * 

“ What do I think my best work?” Oh: “Ruth,” undoubtedly ; 
“ Ruth” and the Scandinavian Symphony. Now you want to know 
if musical composition with me is spontaneous, or if Iam ccnscious 
of an effort. Well, both. Sometimes I find it a perfect labour, and 
at others it comes without the slightest straining, but in either case 
over each work I always find that greater facility comes with contin- 
uous effort, and the last third of any composition a!ways proves the 
easiest. Sometimes I have found that I work best under pressure. 


* * * # * 

I am not wedded to any particular school cf music, being ther- 
oughly catholic in my tastes. I admire the best of all that is good in 
music and of all descriptions of music, but of all the great composi- 
lions, in a widely different way, I most admire the C minor Symphony 
of Beethoven and “ Tristan und Isolde.” In asking me in what 
order of precedence I rank the great classical composers you put me 
in a considerable difficulty, and, indeed, I hardly know how I can 
answer the question. Supposing that I mention Mozart or Haydn as 
sixth in order, it would seem to imply that he is only one-sixth the 
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.yet not be an orator. 











value of the composer 1 mention first; but, without regard to the 
times in which they lived—simply taking results—in my humble opin- 
ion I should. be inclined to place them in ‘the following order :— 
Beethoven, Bach, Wagner, Handel, Mozart, Haydn, Weber, Schubert, 
Schumann, Mendelssohn, and so on—but mind, I don’t necessarily 
reckon the latter Jess great than those that preceded them; it is sim- 
ply in order of comparison. 

_ I think the most discriminating audiences are after all to be found 
in England, owing to the catholicity of taste that prevails there. Re- 
member, I am not speaking of the general public, but of the educated 
public that attends concerts. I was thinking first of saying Germany, 
but in Germany the audiences are hypercritical, and, besides, they 
are split up into so many cliques, Wagner cliques, and anti-Wagner 
cliques, Mozart and Mendelssohn cliques, so that in England opinions 
are more likely to be unbiassed. 

* x * * * 

You ask me what I consider are the special qua'ification: that go 
to make up a good conductor, and in reply I ask you the question 
what are the qualifications of a good orator ? 

When you only mention a thorough knowledge of his subject— 
elocution, memory, a good voice, and good delivery—you leave out the 
most important qualification of all. A man may have all these and 
y To bean orator he must have the power of 
influencing and swaying the minds of his audience—of carrying them 
with him. It is the same with a conductor. Ie may havea perfect 
knowledge of his score and plenty of enthusiasm, but unless he pos- 
sesses the subtle something that enables him to influence the minds 
of his orchestra, he can never be a conductor. Many so-called con- 
ductors possess neither of the first-named qualifications. Then there 
are so many things besides, so many little tricks, that one only learns 
by long experience—the method, for instance, of conveying your 
meaning to others by moving the point of astick. Many of the 
public run away with the idea that a conductor must exert himself 
physically in order to get a corresponding amount of exertion out of 
his orchestra ; but such is not the case. I have tried it on this choir 
of 700 voices, and I find that they respond to the slightest movement 
of the point of the baton, 

Of course, I always use the same motion to denote the same 
thing, otherwise how would they know? When I first commence 
training an orchestra, I explain what I mean to indicate by this or 
that movement; and then they very soon get into the way of it. 
Then comes the great question of tempo. Different great conduc- 
tors will give different readings of the musical masterpieces, because 
with them it is a matter of opinion ; they don’t err through ignorance. 
The composer certainly intended that his work should only be taken 
in acertain ¢emfo; but formerly it was only possible to indicate that 
to an extent; now, by the means of the metronome, the exact Zem/o 
that is in the composer's mind can be made clearly manifest, but I 
have -heard inferior conductors, who were not conductors at all 
properly so-called, but merely time-beaters, who completely ignored 
the metronome marks, and would beat time half as slow or half 
as quick again as the work was intended to be taken. 








“FLYING SOUTH.” 
EXTRACTS FROM A PRIVATE LETTER. 


( Continued from page 133. ) 

We made the further acquaintance of Carpaccio at the Academy, 
where he has illustrated, in a series of large pictures, the interesting 
legend of St. Ursula. Some of these pictures, Ruskin tells us, were 
partly painted by Carpaccio’s pupils, whence, as Ruskin also states, a 
certain lack of interest thus attaches to them on account of the saint 
having been painted from different models, The legend is not in the 
guide books, but it was known to me. St. Ursula was a heathen princess 
who became a Christian. The first picture, which I like best, represents 
St. Ursula sleeping ina very bare and plain bedroom for a princess ; it 
might indeed be the ward of a hospital for its neat and unadorned 
appearance. An angel is appearing to her in a dream telling her to 
become a Christian. The Prince of London, who is travelling in 
her country, falls in love with the princess and asks for her hand. 
She consents to marry him and accompany him to London 
on condition that they live together like brother and sister. 


The prince agreeing to this arrangement, they sail for England, the 
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princess being accompanied by her 1000 matdens. In the next 
picture, which represents their arrival at the Tower of London, 
Carpaccio’s idea of the architecture of London’s tower is seen to be 
wonderful and charming, but, as you may imagine, not an exact 
representation. During the voyage St. Ursula succeeds in converting 
her husband to the Christian faith, and this picture, which shows the 
bestowal of the Papal blessing, is especially beautiful. 

The Prince shortly after takes the orders of a Monk, and St. 
Ursula, and her 1000 maidens become Nuns. The inhabitants of 
London, who, in those days were frivolous heathens, becoming ex- 
asperated at the soberness of these proceeeings, kill St. Ursula and 
drown her 1,000 maidens in the Thames. The next picture repre- 
sents this unhappy scene. After a few days, whether prompted by 
remorse or for sanitary reasons, or simply curiosity, the legend does 
not state, these Cockney savages bring up the bodies of the 1,000 
maidens from their watery grave. Lo and behold! not only are the 
bodies unspoiled by death, but out of them there are growing the 
mest beautiful lilies! This is the subject of the last picture in the 
series. The next on the wall is also by Carpaccio.—a fisherman 
presenting the Doge with a ring which he has found in a fish. We 
thought this one of the best of the master’s works. 

Mr. and Mr. Barnett, of St. Jude’s, Whitechapel, who last year 
promoted and led an expedition of fifty persons, mostly board school 
teachers, through Florence at #10 a head for a fortnight, are 
actually meditating a similar excursion into Venice this spring. 
Members of the Venetian population have already very kindly under- 
taken to entertain batches of this party, and some have consented to 
act as guides. The latter, who are without doubt equal to their self- 
imposed work of philanthropy, are nevertheless beginning to pretend 
to quake as the time draws near for their intentions to be carried 
out of coping with the enquiring minds of the intelligent East Enders, 
who are suspected of getting up their subject beforehand inconveniently 
well. I cannot imagine how these hard working instructors of in- 
digent youth are to take in the true sentiment of Venice, how they 
can learn to become languid, indolent, and dreamy in a hustled 
fortnight. It might after all be best for them and for the pupils that 
they should not do so. Lammenais eloquently asserts that the 
nectar and ambrosia of luxury will be found on analysis to be com- 
posed of the flesh and blood mingled with the tears of our brothers 
and sisters. Yet all these may not be their indispensable ingredients. 
Mr. and Mrs. Barnett, who advocate “the nationalisation of luxury,” 
may be wishing to further their object by causing it to be felt that 
luxury, which has shown its capability in Venice of evolving itself in 
forms so gorgeously beautiful, may have its merits, and is not alto: 
gether to be undesired even by the best regulated intellects. 

I sincerely hope that both pleasure and profit may be reaped from 
the hardly earned holiday, but I can well imagine that the party on 
the whole will prefer to Venice the severe and purer Florence. If 
one may~compare these two cities as one might compare the 
Allegro and Penseroso of Milton, I myself, at this moment, should 
rot know which to prefer! 

R. B 


Corr 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE “MUSICAL WORLD.” 


Sir,—There is no more effectual means of checking abuses than 
by complaints addressed to the public press, and with the view of 
ventilating what I believe to be a well-founded grievance I crave a 
small portion of your valuable space. 

Having attended the last two concerts given by Messrs. Novello, 
I am in a position to testify to the fact that the ladies and gentlemen 
who form the choir have adopted the objectionable habit of greeting 
the Conductor and Soloists, at not infrequent intervals, with 
applause which, I think, may without exaggeration be character- 
ised as tempestuous. I am at a loss to understand how sucha breach 
of good taste came to be permitted, much less how it can, without 
murmur, continue to be tolerated. Hitherto, my experience in orderly 
assemblies of a public character had led me to regard it as an inflex- 
ible rule that the right of* expressing approbation or the reverse was 
not to be exercised by those who took. part in the performance ; but 
the choir of Messrs. Novello, by their boisterous behaviour appear 
to have flung precedent to the winds. Such an unmannerly proceed- 
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ing Calls for prompt and vigorous repression. Not only is it a flagrant 
encroachment upon the exclusive province of the audience, but its 
results are, in more than one respect, mischievous. For whilst, on the 
one hand, it robs the public of one of its most salutary privileges—viz , 
the right of pronouncing its verdict upon the merits of a composer 
and the execution of his work ; it, on the other hand, precludes the 
honest newspaper critic from gauging and registering, with any 
approach to accuracy, the reception which has been accorded to the 
work and its performance by those who are entitled to judge. Do 
not let me misinterpret the motives of the Novello Choir. I know 
that they are anxious to give a warm welcome to their popular con- 
ductor. I know that they delight to honour the soloists by whom 
they are proud to be led. I know, too, that they are wishful to prove 
their loyalty to the “ enterpreneurs” by ushering a new work into the 
world under auspices the most favourable. Giving them, then, full 
credit for their laudable aspirations, I trust they will accept in a not 
unfriendly spirit the suggestion that their method of achieving those 
objects is mistaken, and by resorting to it they are unwittingly con- 
stituting themselves a clague of the most formidable dimensions. 
Furthermore, let me warn them that the art of which they are the 
votaries will not be the gainer but rather the loser, in the long run, 
by their unseemly manifestations ; for no work of art and no artist 
can maintain a reputation buttressed by such adventitious support. 
Let them uphold the cause of music with their sweet voices, not with 
their shouts and the clapping of their hands. 

One recommendation before closing this letter, I should like to 
make regarding the analytical programmes. Their clever author will 
not, I hope, consider me presumptuous if I counsel him to abstain 
in future from indulging in laudatory comments, for, by expressing his 
opinions, he transcends, I think, the true limits of the expounder’s 
domain and trenches upon that of the critic. Eulogy such as I find 
scattered up and down his pages is apt to unduly influence the public 
mind in favour of the work performed, and to invest that work, as a 
result, with fictitious popularity. 

I am, Sir, 
Yours, etc., 
EXSPECTANS. 
[The abuse of which our correspondent complains is by no means 
confined to the Novello Choir. If precedent were a justification 
that body would find little difficulty in maintaining its right to 
applaud.—Ed. M. W.] 


Dr. LEWIS'S DEGREE. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ MUSICAL WORLD.” 


S1r,—To my knowledge Dr. Lewis has placed after his name 
“Ph.D., D,C.L., Mus.D., L.Mus., F.G.O., F.G.S.E., F.M.J.C.” I 
remember seeing an announcement in the ‘ Church Times ” that he 
had had conferred upon him the degree of D.C.L. by the “ Univer- 
sity of the South,” wherever that may be ; and, elsewhere, that the 
Council of the Guild of Organists had made him and several other 
of themselves Fellows, without examination ;} and therefore say no 
more about these titles. I think, however, it would be a great pity 
that the musical world should lose Dr. Lewis’s explanation as to how 
he came by his musical doctorship and his musica/ licentiateship, for 
to neither does he append any indication of the university or institu- 
tion from which he obtained it. 

Therefore, should “A Chorister” not feel disposed to give his 
name, I should be much obliged if Dr. Lewis would be kind enough 
to answer the above questions of 

Yours truly, 
CLEMENT A. HARRIS, A. Coll. Org. 


—_— — —— 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE “MUSICAL WORLD.” 


Sir,—Since Mr. Lewis has enlightened the musical public as to 
the source of his Mus. Doc., degree perhaps he will still further add 
to our knowledge by informing us of the whereabouts of this “ Uni- 
versity of the South.” 

I am not the author of the letter signed ‘“Chorister,” but I am 
interested in the welfare of young musicians who are striving to 
achieve some status. Honours are valuable according to the source 
from which they emanate, and since Mr. Lewis appears to be the 
principal agent of both the Guild of Organists, with its barefaced 
plagiarism on the titles of the now old established College of Organists, 
and of this new Church Choir Guild, it is only right that theyyand 
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the public should be able to estimate the true value of the titles these 
institutions distribute. 

The universities of Oxford, Cambridge, London, Durham, &c., 
we know, and even Toronto has been heard of lately ; but where, and 
what, is this University of the South ? 

It would be interesting also to know what has become of the 
famous list of musical patrons which originally headed the prospectus 
of the Guild of Organists, and why, if they no longer belong to it, 
they have resigned? Also, what musicians with any recognised title 
to the name are associated with its staff ? 

Yours truly, 

Brighton, ALF. KING. 

March 2, 1889. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ‘‘ MUSICAL WORLD.” 

Sir,—The letter of ‘“Chorister” in your last issue contains a 
question which has puzzled many for a longtime. The university at 
which “ Dr,” Lewis graduated is unknown to a large number of musi- 
cians, and the obscurity of his A/ma Matter has, I am sure, been a 
drawback to the success of what should be a very useful society, viz., 
the Guild of Organists. A few weeks since, a professional friend of mine 
expressed the opinion that church organists should take the F.Gld.O. 
diploma, but he should not do so unless the mystery overshadowing the 
doctor’s degree of the Secretary was solved, and an explanation of the 
resignation of Dr. Vincent, as Warden, was published. Probably, Mr. 
Lewis has replied to Chorister’s letter. If not, I would implore him to 
do so; and I respectfully entreat Dr. Vincent to explain, and thus abolish 
the feeling which exists concerning an institution like the Guild of 
Organists. There is evidently something wrong, if out of all the 
amateur and professional church organists in the British Isles only 
fourteen thought it worth their while to sit for the recent Fellowship 
examinations, and these were such brilliant musicians that only one 
was competent to pass. 


Yours very truly, 
F. Gld. O, 


Coming Lvents. 

Notes jor insertion in this column should reach the office 

of the “MUSICAL WORLD,” not later than Wednesday 
muia-day. 

At the next Monday Popular Concert, Madame Neruda and Dr. 
Joachim will play Bach’s Double Concerto, and the quartet will be 
Beethoven in F minor. Miss Marguerite will be the vocalist. 

Mr. Walter Macfarren will repeat his recital of “ Pianoforte Music, 
ancient and modern,” at the Westminster Town Hall, on March 18, 
at 3.30. 

Mir, Isidore de Lara announces an extra vocal recital, to take 
place at the Steinway Hall on March 27, at 3.30, when Mrs. Bernard 
Beere will make her first public appearance as a vocalist. 

Dudley Buck’s “ Light of Asia” will be given for the first time in 
London on the evening of March 19, by the Novello Choir. 

At the first Philharmonic Concert next Thursday, Fraulein Geisler- 
Schubert will play Schumann’s Concerto in A, and the programme will 
also include Mackenzie’s Scotch Rhapsody, No. 2, and Grieg’s “ Peer 
Gint” suite. Madame Grieg will sing songs by her husband. 


Musical World Portrait. 
Marcu 16 . : - - - - - Mr. D. PRICE. 


Publisbers’ Announcements, 
NOW READY PRICE 55s. 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE BEAUTIFUL IN SOUND— 
A treatise in two sections, by Henry Wylde, Mus, Doc., Trinity 
College, Cambridge, Gresham Professor. 
JoHN HEYWOOD, Deansgate, Manchester ; and 11, Paternoster Build- 
ings, London. 


ROECKEL’S PATENT PAMPHONIA., 


Model Music Staff with Movable Lines, for teaching rapidly the 
three clefs and general notation. 
Particulars and ‘Testimonials post free. 




















Messrs. CHAPPELL & CO., 50, New Bonp Strext, Lonpon, W. 
AND ALL MUSICSELLERS. 








OPULAR PART SONGS FOR §&A.T.B. 
By W. W. PEARSON. 





Tis Morn! — axe we ove = 3. |, Sweet to live (30th thou.) ... = 2d. 
Sweet Spring(Madrigal) ... 3d. | Welcome, young Spring | 880s 
The River An ye D 3d. | The Anglers (10th thou) ive 2d. 
Over the mountain side .. 3d. | The Dreamof Home... .. 2d. 
Soul of living music ... ... | 3d. | Summerand Winter...» = 2d, 
The Jager Chorus ws ove 3d. | Departed Joys ... oF one 2d, 
The Stormy Petrel .. « | 3d. | There's beauty in the deep 13d, 
The Coral Grove oe we 3d. | Soldier, rest? °°... 8 1d, 
Pibroch of Donuil Dhu eve 3d. | Woods in Winte iste fie 1d, 
The Oyster Dredgers ... ... 2d. | Autumn... sat ove se Id 


London: NOVELLO, EWER & CO., 1, Berners Street, W. 





VIOLIN TUTOR. 


RACTICAL VIOLIN SCHOOL, for Home Students. 

A Practical Book of Instructions and Exercises in 
Violin Playing, for the use of Amateurs, Self-learners, 
Teachers and others. By J. M. FLEMING. 1 vol, demy 
4to, cloth gilt, price 7s. 6d.; also in monthly parts, 7d. 
“Can be heartily recommended to students who wish to 
lay a solid foundation for good and artistic playing.”— 
Musical Standard. 
London: L. UPCOTT GILL, 170, Strand, W.C. 





THE ART OF SINGING. 





New Edition, Revised and Improved, of 


A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 


THE VOICE, 


y T. WALLWORTH. 


A Method as used by the Author in the Royal Academy of Music, and upon which he has 


cultivated the voices of his Pupils, Madame Alwina Valleria, Mr. Iver M'Kay, and ether suc- 


cessful Vocalists. 
Full Music Size, price 7s. 
Lendon: HAMMOND & CO. (late Juttizn), 5, Vigo Street ; and of the Author, at his 
residence, 27, Harley Street, W. 


THE VOICE. 


A Complete Explanation of the Throat and its Functions in Breathing and 
the Production of Voice, will be found in 


“ ELOCUTION, VOICE, & GESTURE.”’ 


By RUPERT GARRY (Editor of ‘“*Garry’S ELocuTionisr”). 
Remedies for the Cure of Hoarseness, Sore Throat, etc. 
7TH THOUSAND. Post FREE, Is. 2}d. 
London: Bemrose, 23, Old Bailey, E.C. ; and of the Author, at his residence, 49, 
Torrington Square, W.C. 








IN SIX GRADES, 


Price Two Shillings each. 
Under the Sanction and Approval of the Rev. Sir FREDERICK A: GORE 
OusELEY, Bart., M,A., Mus. Doc., and of Sir G. A. MACFARREN, Mus. Doc. 


THE MUSICIAN: 
A GUIDE FOR PIANOFORTE STUDENTS, 
By RIDLEY PRENTICE. 


CONTAINS ANALYSES OF WELL-KNOWN PIECES PROGRESSIVELY ARRANGED, 
ENABLING THE PUPIL TO UNITE A STUDY OF MusICAL FORM WITH ‘THE 
ORDINARY PIANOFORTE PRACTICE. 

Times—‘“ A most valuable work, written by a teacher of great experience to 
meet a pressing want, As the ‘ Musician’ provides a full critical analysis of about 
a quarter of the pieces in the list, and gives clear help towards the analysis of the 
rest, it is manifest we have a great boon in these little books for both texchers and 
students. The intrinsic excellence of this series is sufficient to ensure its success as 
soon as known.” 


Saturday Review.—“ We are far from suggesting that there “is any royal 
road for acquiring technical knowledge, but Mr. Ridley Prentice’s road is in 
every way the pleasantesc;that has yet been laid before any pianoforte student.” 

Academy.—‘‘ A knowledge of form is imparted in simple and pleasant lan- 

age. We heartily commend it to all who desire to understand, satisfactorily 
interpret, and enjoy beautiful music.” 

School Board Chronicle.—‘‘ A useful book for earnest teachers.” 

Monthly Musical Record.—“ No more valuable”, work of the kind exists,” 

W. SWANN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., ParernostiéR SQUARE; 
And all Book and Music Sellers. 
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MISS ANNIE MARRIOTT. 


Miss ANNIE MARRIOTT is a native of Nottingham, where, at the age of fifteen, she was already accustomed 
to take leading soprano ré/es in important works; and although, at this time, she had received little or no instruc- 
tion in her art,on one occasion she sang the music of Sir Arthur Sullivan’s “Light of the World” in a way 
that so delighted the composer that he presented her with his conductor’s dééon, as a gift prophetic of her future 
success. Coming to London shortly afterwards, she commenced her studies under Mr. J. B. Welsh, first in private, 
and subsequently at the National Training School, where she gained a scholarship. Her first appearance in London 
was made at one of the Boosey Ballad Concerts ; but she made her début in serious music at a Crystal Palace 
concert. By one of those singular coincidences which are often the turning point of a career, it so chanced that 
the eminent artists who also appeared were, from one cause or another, completely “out of form ;” and critical 
attention was therefore directed more exclusively to the young artist, who achieved an unequivocal success. 
Since then Miss Marriott has appeared at most of the principal concerts and festivals, where she has proved herself 
a conscientious and capable artist. To one incident in her career Miss Marriott is wont to refer with pride. 
Shortly before the celebrations of 1887, the Queen commanded a performance of Dr. Stanford’s Jubilee Ode, 
and expressed a wish that Madame Albani should sing therein. The Canadian prima donna, however, with a 
generosity not usually attributed to great singers, begged that Miss Marriott might appear in her stead. The 
Queen consented, and Miss Marriott sarg the part before Her Majesty in a way that instantly won the Royal 


favour. 
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PROVINCIAL. 
BIRMINGHAM, March 5. 


Mr, J. W. Turner’s Grand English Opera Company have scored 
another week’s triumph at the new Grand Theatre, playing to crowded 
houses nightly. The principal novelty was Macfarren’s opera “Robin 
Hood,” with Mr. Turner in the title vd. The performance 
reflected great credit on the management, and the cast included Mr. 
Turner’s best artists. The other operas in his répertoire were: 
Benedict’s “Lily of Killarney,” “ Trovatore,” “ Maritana,” “Bohemian 
Girl,” and “Fra Diavolo.” The success is so complete that the 
company will remain another week, and in addition to the above 
named, Mozart’s “ Figaro” will be given. 

The third subscription concert of our Birmingham Festival Choral 
Society attracted a large audience, notwithstanding that deviation from 
the ordinary path was made by giving a miscellaneous concert without 
orchestra. Naturally, the palm must be given to the choristers, as it 
was a choral concert pure and simple. The superb ensemble, the 
most perfect intonation in the unaccompanied items, such as Meyer- 
beer’s difficult and remarkable Psalm xci., Gounod’s motett “ Ave 
Verum,” Sullivan's “O, Gladsome Light,” and in the various madrigals, 
deserve unstinted praise. The magnificent chorus, has never been 
heard to greater advantage, reflected great praise and credit on 
the chorus master, Mr. Hockley, who conducted as usual. Our gifted 
townsman, Mr. A. R. Gaul, contributed a setting of the Psalm, ‘O, 
praise God in His Holiness,” written for the annual meeting of the 
London Church Choirs in St. Paul’s Cathedral, 1886. It is composed 
for double chorus, and is broad and pompous in its development, 
containing some melodious phrases, such as Mr. Gaul only can write. 
Mr. Perkins played the organ obbligato. The principal vocalists 
included Madame Georgina Burns, Miss Marian MacKenzie, Mr. Iver 
McKay, and Mr. Leslie Crotty. Mr. Carl Rosa's prima donna was in 
excellent form, her powerful and brilliant voice filling the hall admir- 
ably. She sang with the utmost bravura Gounod’s “Jewel Song” (Faust) 
but somehow it Jacked that grace and purity to which other noted 
Marguerites have accustomed us. Rossini’s “Inflammatus” was 
also magnificently rendered by Madame Burns and chorus. Miss 
Marian MacKenzie, although suffering from a severe cold, made an 
excellent impression by her rich contralto voice, and by her finished 
singing of Handel’s “Lascia ch’io pianga.” Mr. Iver McKay 
essayed Beethoven's “ Adelaide” with fair success, and also gave an 
excellent reading of Odoardo Barri’s “The Good Shepherd,” a 
meagre composition at the best. The favourite baritone, Mr. Leslie 
Crotty, again earned golden opinions, and richly deserved the hearty 
applause and recalls that fell to his share. 

Messrs. Harrison’s last subscription conceit of the series—1888- 
89—came off last night with great é/a¢ before a brilliant and fashion- 
able assembly. It has been the custom with our local entrepreneurs 
to reserve the highest musical treat—appealing specially to musical 
connaisseurs—for the last, and so it was the case last night, 
when Sir Charles Hallé came with his masterly orchestra. We have 
now listened to Sir Charles Hallé’s band for many years, always 
feeling grateful to him’ for the exceptional treat he afforded us, but 
on no occasion has he more fully deserved the highest praise that 
possibly can be bestowed on orchestral performances than last night. 
In the first instance Sir Charles invariably gives us something never 
heard here before. ‘Thus we heard yesterday for the first time Bizet’s 
Grand Orchestral Suite in C, ‘‘ Roma,” first performed in this country 
at the Crystal Palace on October 23, 1880, and let us state at once, 
that a more absolute perfect performance, perfect-in every detail, of a 
work so beautiful in orchestral colouring, so.tich in luscious themes, 
has never been listened to in Birmingham. The same may be said of 
the Liszt Rhapsodie Hongroise, No. 4, in D minor and G minor, and 
the selection from Wagner’s Meistersinger. The greatest enthusiasm, 
such as we have seldom witnessed at the close of an orchestral item, was 
aroused in an audience generally considered the reverse of enthusiastic, 
and the applause was spontaneous and richly deserved. Madame 
Neruda (Lady Hallé) played Beethoven’s beautiful Romance in F 
major, and Vieuxtemps’ Concerto in E major, with absolute grandeur, 
and with -her own exquisite purity and finish, The vocal 
department was ably represented by Miss Hope Glenn and Mr. Henry 
Piercy, who do not, however, call for special comment. Sir Charles 
Hallé also gave a pianoforte solo, Grieg’s Norwegian Bridal Procession 
and’Carnival Time from Op. 19, in his happiest style. He played 
Chopin’s Minuten Walzer for an encore. The Messrs. Harrison 
must fee! greatly pleased with the marked success these Concerts have 














achieved, which speaks volumes for their management and artistic 
excellence. The last concert of the season given by Madame Agnes 
Miller aad the celebrated Shinner Ladies String Quartett, was the 
most attractive, and in point of intrinsic worth the best given yet. 
Madame Miller, especially in concerted music, stands out.as a bold 
and scholarly pianist, while Miss Emily Shinner, as a violinist, stands 


foremost in the ranks of English-born artists. 


MANCHESTER, March 4. 


The eighteenth of Sir Charles Halle’s concerts (Feb. 28) was a 
remarkable one in many respects, an exceptionally large audience 
assembling to welcome the first and only appearance here of Herr 
Edvard Grieg in the triple capacity of composer, executant, and 
conductor. 

The programme consisted principally of works by the Norwegian 
composer, and the fact that they all have been previously heard in 
London, renders superfluous anything like an attempt at a critical 
commentary on their many beauties. 

The only purely orchestral works were the Two Elegiac Melodies, 
“ The wounded heart,” and “The last spring,” the latter of which is 
familiar to the frequenters of Sir Charles Hallé’s concerts. The pre- 
sence of the composer as conductor seemed to inspire the orchestra 
with additional zeal, and the result throughout the concert was such 
as must have delighted Herr Grieg, as it certainly did the audience, 
judging by the enthusiastic applause which greeted each piece. 

Sir Charles gave a technically faultless rendering of the pianoforte 
part in the A Minor Concerto, and we could not but admire the 
unassuming and _ half-apologetic manner in which his name was 
omitted from the programme, the work being simply announced as 
‘conducted by the composer.” 

Herr Grieg took part with Madame Neruda in his F major Sonata 
for piano and violin, this, and the six songs sung by Madame Grieg 
to her husband’s accompaniment, being certainly among the most 
enjoyable features of a delightful concert. 

Madame Neruda, in addition to the Sonata, gave a tenderly ex- 
pressive rendering of Beethoven’s Romance in F, which, with 
Schubert’s “unfinished ” Symphony, Weber’s “ Oberon ” Overture, and 
Wagner’s “‘ Tannhauser ” March, performed by the band in a manner 
which we do not remember to have heard surpassed, completed the 
most successful concert of the season. 

Mr. Hamish MacCunn is announced for the next concert with his 
Orchestral Ballad, “The ship o’ the fiend,” and we look forward with 
considerable curiosity to the first appearance here of this young 
Scotchman, and his much talked of compositions. 





EDINBURGH, March 2. 


A highly interesting lecture was given before the members of the 
Edinburgh Literary Institute last evening by Mr. James C. Dibdin, 
on “ The Sea Songs of Great Britain.” Additional interest attached 
to the personality of the lecturer, who is a great-grandson of Charles 
Dibdin, to whom the nautical music of England owes so much. The 
lecture consisted chiefly of a review of the history of sea-music from 
the earliest times downwards, giving accounts of the work accomplished 
by such writers as John Gay, James Thomson, and Charles Dibdin, and 
was illustrated with songs of a characteristic nature given by Mr, H. 
Selegmann, 


Batu, March 4. 


_ A violin and pianoforte recital was given at the Assembly Rooms 
on Saturday last by Miss Zoé Pyne and Miss Marian Osborn. The 
programme included Brahms’s Sonata in G Major, and Schubert’s 
Rondeau Brilliant, Op. 70, for both instruments, and Beethoven’s 
Pianoforte Sonata Op. 81, and Romance for. Violin Op. 10, all of 
which were exceedingly wel) played. Herr Ragnar Grevillius was 
the vocalist, and sang three songs by Kjerulf with such success that 
an encore was demanded for two of them. Mr. Sewell was the 
accompanist. ‘ 





WOLVERHAMPTON, March 2. 


The Wolverhampton Festival Choral Society gave the concluding 
concert of the twenty-first series last night, when the principal feature 
was the performance of John Francis Barnett’s Cantata “‘ The Ancient 
Mariner.” The soloists were Madame Bertha Moore, Miss Theodora 
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Bagnall, Mr. Lloyd James, and Mr, William Evans, and the conduc- 
tor was Dr. Swinnerton Heap. The performance was on the whole 
an excellent one, the band and chorus, not less than the soloists, 
acquitting themselves in a thoroughly satisfactory way. In the mis- 
cellaneous first half of the programme were included Gounod’s 
“Mireille” Overture, and Steradale Bennett’s Overture “ The Wood 
Nymph.” 





Concerts. 


CRYSTAL PALACE. 


The Funeral March composed by Berlioz for the last scene of 
“ Hamlet,” and played on Saturday last for the first time in England, 
is dated “ Paris, 22 September, 1848.” That it should not have been 
heard before in the country to which, above all others, its title 
should have recommended it, is sufficiently remarkable ; indeed, 
when its striking beauty and power are taken into consideration, inex- 
plicable. The work, though short, and, for Berlioz, by no means 
ambitious, is a masterpiece. A design of almost antique simplicity, 
orchestral touches as remarkable for reticence as for originality and 
grandeur of effect, are qualitizs which plead for repetition at an early 
date. The march is one of three pieces for orchestra and chorus 
published during the composer’s lifetime as “ Tristia.” The chorus 
has, however, but to sing “ Ah” on six detached occasions—18 bars 
in all. Beethoven’s Choral Symphony received on the whole a 
superb rendering, the wind instruments especially distinguishing 
themselves by phrasing of singular charm and intelligence. The 
divine adagio might, we think, have been taken slower with advan- 
tage, and once or twice in the opening movement a little more fire 
would have been welcome—at least to is—but the Sclierzo and the 
Vocal Finale left no room for anything save praise. Miss Marie 
Fillunger, Madame Belle Cole, Messrs. Chilley and Watkin Mills, 
each of whom also contributed a song, were the soloists. ‘I'he ever- 
delightful overture to “ Der Freischiitz” was played at the opening 
of the concert—a most finished rendering, but the end not rapturous 
enough. It is scarcely necessary to say that Mr. Manns conducted 
throughout. 


POPULAR CONCERTS. 


Last Saturday Brahms’s ‘second Sextet for strings headed the 
scheme: it was gracefully played by Madame Neruda, MM. Ries, 
Straus, Gibson, Howell, and Piatti, though a little more dashing 
spirit might have animated the Finale: but Brahms seems to have 
had a dread of extremes in this work; for, except the trio of the 
scherzo, each movement carries a “ caution” signal—either “ non- 
troppo” or “ poco.” Madame Neruda and Mr. Straus were heard to 
greater advantage in a beautiful reading of Mozart’s sonata in G for 
violin and viola, and Signor Piatti was associated with Madame de 
Pachmann in Chopin’s Introduction and Polonaise Brilliante. 

Madame de Pachmann’s miscellaneous collection of pianoforte 
pieces is scarcely to be commended. Having chosen Raffs Suite 
Op. 72, she might well have played it in. its entirety, especially as the 
Toccata is closely associated with the Prelude and Fugue, which were 
the two movements given, and the Minuet and slow movement are 
both in Raff's happiest vein : so there was no excuse for mutilating 
the suite and resorting to Rubinstein and Weber for additional move- 
ments. The rendering of the Prelude and Fugue was neat, but 
wanting in vigour. 

Miss Liza Lehmann sang in her own refined and finished-manner 
- an effective Boléro by Dessauer, a song by Arthur Somervell, to which 
she lent a special charm, and a dainty little composition of her own : 
“If thou wilt be the falling dew.” Mr. Frantzen was the accompanist. 

Herr Joachim, whose advent marks the zenith of the Popular Con- 
cert Season, was the bright particular star on Monday evening. 
Otherwise the concert was not interesting. The superb Rasoumowsky 
Quartet in E minor which headed the programme, is of course, always 
worth a’ journey to hear, if only for the sake of its Adagio—one of 
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the most inspired of Beethoven’s “tone-poems”; but we cannot 
compliment the great violinist on his choice of the weak, if pleasing, 
Adagio from Spohr’s sixth concerto; Miss Agnes Zimmermann on 
her selection of three studies by Henselt (the third of which was the 
hackneyed “ Si oiseau j’etais” ) nor Miss Liza I.echmann on her three 
songs. That all these works were given with that perfect artistry that 
makes complaint seem ungracious is beside the question. Audiences 
at these concerts have a right to expect that. the importance of the 
works so faultlessly interpreted shall be taken into consideration. It 
is, however, only fair to say that no signs of dissatisfaction were shown. 
Miss Zimmerman was warmly recalled, and Herr Joachim was com- 
pelled to grant an encore. Haydn’s Quartet in B flat, Op. 64 concluded 
the concert. 


—— — oe 


THE BACH CHOIR. 


The thirtieth concert of this society, which took place on Tuesday 
evening, at St. James’s Hall, was one of the most interesting they 
have yet given. Unlike many previous concerts, the programme was 
exclusively composed of the works of the Liepzig cantor. Two of 
his church cantatas, examples of his ripest period, were included, w3., 
‘* Wachet auf,” based on the chorale which Mendelssohn has used in 
“St. Paul,” and “ Halt im Gedachtniss.” The first-named had not 
hitherto been publicly sung in England, which is remarkable, as its 
merits are of an obvious type distinctly calculated to appeal to the 
popular ear. It is full of melody, variety, life and geniality, and 
abounds in expressive passages for the soloists. To lovers of Bach, 
however, the most enjoyable choral feature was the eight-part motet, 
“Singet dem Hernn,” so enthusiastically spoken of by Wagner. The 
rendering of this superb piece was a triumph for the choir, their finest 
performance, indeed, during the evening, though a high level of ex- 
cellence was generally maintained. Herr Joachim played in his best 
style the violin concerto in A minor and the Sonata in G minor 
without accompaniment, besides undertaking an odd/igafo in the 
“Wachet auf’? Miss Liza Lehmann, Miss Emily Huning, Mr. 
Charles Wade, and Mr. Plunket Greene did good service in the solo 
parts, and Mr. Lebon played an oboe odd/igato with much taste. Dr. 
Villiers Stanford, to whom, of course, the remarkable efficiency of the 
choir is due, conducted with ¢ustomary care and firmness ; but we 
cannot but regret he should have allowed the orchestra, in the ac- 
companiments to the cantatas, to play in the old expressionless 
style which was once thought to be the correct way of rendering 
the old masters, and which contrasted strangely with the expressive 
and intelligent phrasing of the choir, to say nothing of Herr 
Joachim’s, 





MADAME PATTI’S CONCERT. 


THAT Madame Patti, on making her “ positively last appearance * 
before her departure, should have been greeted by an enormous 
audience at the Albert Hall is an entirely customary and matter-of-fact 
thing. Perhaps it was by reason of this familiarity that the programme 
consisted of items equally familiar, for Madame Patti presented her 
admirers with nothing morefresh than the “Trio des Flutes,” from “The 
Star of the North,” as Mr. Carl Rosa would teach us to call it. In 
this she was supported admirably by those accomplished flautists, 
Messrs. Radcliff and J. A. Hamilton, and gave entirely satisfactory 
proof of the miraculous freshness and vigour of her powers. It is 
needless to detail the enthusiasm with which this and subsequent 
performances were received, or with what unwearying warmth the 
audience insisted upon encores, and still more encore:. Equally 
useless would it be to relate the successes achieved by all the other 
artists who appeared, though mention should certainly not be 
omitted of the graceful and delicate violin solos of Mdlle. Marianne 
Eissler, or of the excellent performances of Mr. Santley and Mr. 
Edward Lloyd, who were in fine voice. It may also be said that 
Mdlle. Antoinette Trebelli made a great hit with a laughing song from 
one of Auber’s operas. The orchestra was, as usual, under the 
able conductorship of Mr, Wilhelm Ganz. 


HAMPSTEAD CONCERTS OF CHAMBER MUSIC. 


The last “‘ Hampstead Popular” of this season took place on the 
22nd ult., at the Vestry Hall. Mr. Egerton’s excellent playing of 
a clarionet solo by Niels Gade was a special feature in this concert, 
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The opening Quartet was that of Brahms’, in B flat, Op. 67 (Messrs. 
Gompertz, Betjemann, Kreuz, and Howell), and the concert closed 
with Mozart’s beautiful Clarionet Quintet in A. Mdlle. Janotha 


played a Chopin Polonaise, and a rather uninteresting, though bril- | 


liant, Gavotte of her own. She appeared at her best in Rubin- 
stein’s Violoncello Sonata, Op. 18, in D, with Mr. Howell. Miss 


refined and impassioned songs of Jensen. Canon Ainger announced 


that the concerts had been financially a success, and would be | 


resumed in the autumn. 








MISCELLANEOUS CONCERTS. 


Miss Hope TEMPLE.—This accomplished young composer gave | 


her second annual concert at the Steinway Hall on the 28th ult. | and orchestra is entitled to mention, admirably played as it was 


Notwithstanding what may, out of patriotism, be called ‘climatic 
asperities,” a very large audience assembled, and for this courage 


carried out with excellent effect. 
sitions naturally held the foremost place in the programme; and 


those who believe that the composer has hitherto failed to do ade- | 
quate justice to her undoubted talents, were gratified by the presen- | bilit 
_ ability. 
Of | 
these, the first is an eminently graceful and charming composition, -| 


and may be considered as an encouraging first attempt at instru- | 
| played on the harp, and Miss Ethel Harrader, Mr. Henry J. Wood, 


tation of a MS. violin solo, played by M. Nachez, and the new song, 
‘A Golden Argosy,” excellently sung by Mr. Lawrence Kellie. 


mental writing. ‘The second touches the highest level yet reached 
by Miss Temple as a ballad writer, and contains signs of a power more 


permanent than she has hitherto exhibited. At the best, a ballad | 


can hardly possess a vitality more than ephemeral ; and there seems 
to be no good reason why Miss Temple should not do work of a 
higher sort which shall last when the present fashion shall have been 
outworn. Of the rest of the concert little more need be said than 
that the sympathetic voice of Miss Lucille Saunders lent all needful 
pathos to “A Mother’s Love” and in “Sweet September”; that Mr. 
Arthur Oswald sang very finely another new song from the concert- 
giver’s pen, “Esperanza”; and that Miss Hope Temple, when- 
ever she appeared to accompany a performer, was the recipient of a 
deservedly warm greeting. 


Mr. SipnEy BarracLoucu.—A concert-giver is seldom placed 
in circumstances so unhappy as was Mr. Sidney Barraclough, who 
had anrounced a concert in the Steinway Hall on Monday last, but 
who, at the eleventh hour, was seized with indisposition so severe, 
that he was unable to sing. Under the circumstances, criticism is, 
of course, impossible, though it is matter of report that Mr. Barra- 
clough is a young singer of much promise ; and he acted wisely in 
refusing to compromise his future reputation by singing when unable 
to do himself justice. It is to be hoped that in the future he may 
be more fortunate. His friends were not, however, sent empty 
away, for songs were contributed by artists so well known as Madlle. 
de Lido, who sang with much breadth and skill ““O Dieu Brahme ” ; 
by Miss Lucille Saunders, who interpreted very admirably Hope 
‘lemple’s new song, ‘‘ A Golden Argosy”; by Signor Mhanes, whose 
beautiful voice might have been more fitly employed than on the 
trivial ballads selected; and by Mr. Franklin Clive. There also 
appeared Miss Marie de Grey, who contributed recitations in her 
most brilliant style; Miss Edith Cooke, a singer and song-writer, 
who has, we imagine, studied her art at the feet of a member of the 
Christy Minstrel persuasion; and Mdlle. Hirsch, a violinist who, 
into the small compass of Vieuxtemps’ “ Ballad and Polonaise,” com- 
pressed a quite unusual amount of false intonation and vulgar 
phrasing. 


THE Forest OrcHESTRAL SocieTy.—The suburbs of the Met- 
ropolis in Epping Forest—comprising an immense residential popu- 
lation of the middle classes within easy access of Woodford as a cen- 
tre—have hitherto been without a rendezvous to which musical 











amateurs might resort for the study and performance of orchestral 
compositions. This want—increasingly felt for many years past 
among the cultured inhabitants of the district—has been admirably 
met by the establishment of the Forest Orchestral Society, which, 
under influential patronage, has just opened what promises to be an 


| enormously useful and popular career, thanks to the liberal support 
Gomes was the singer, and her wonderful voice won once more the | 
highest applause—though it must be confessed that her style seems | 
rather monotonous, and more suited to the simplest ballad than the | 


of local residents, the enthusiastic adherence of a large body of 
amateur instrumentalists, and the organising aptitude and energy 
exercised by Messrs. M. Miller, L. W. Ribel, and A. W. White- 
field. With these advantages the Society, though only a few weeks 
old, was enabled to give a public performance on Tuesday evening, 
March 5th, at the Woodford Lecture Hall, the least unsuitable 
assembly room in the Epping Forest hamlets, and drew a “ bumper” 
audience of the principal residents. Assisted by Mr. J. Greefe, Miss 
Haynes, Mr. H. Andrews, Mr. F. Behm, and Mr. W. Riches, as 
principals, the orchestral portion of the generally interesting pro- 
gramme, which included Gounod’s overture “Mirella,” three move- 
ments from Haydn’s Symphony, No. 2, Mendelssohn’s overture, 


| “Son and Stranger,” and other minor items—was particularly suc- 


cessful, under the conductorship of Mr. Walter Newport; while in 
the vocal numbers the honours of the evening were fairly shared by 
Miss F. Reeland and Mr. Laird Donald. A concerto for pianoforte 


byMiss Read, in the sudden absence, from domestic affliction, of Mrs. 


| J. R. Pascoe. 
they had their reward in a most attractive programme, which was | 
Miss Hope Temple’s own compo- | : 
| concert at Steinway Hall on Friday evening last. 


Miss IsaBELLE Davies AND Miss Mary ROBERTSON gave a 
Miss Davies has a 
very pleasing light soprano voice, which was well displayed in songs 
of varied character ; and Miss Robertson is a reciter of considerable 
Madame Marian Mackenzie, Mr. Gabriel Thorp, Mr. Her- 
berte-Basing, and Mr. Henry Heyes also sang—the two first-named 
being especially successful. Miss Selina Cocks and Mr. Henry 
Logé contributed violin and piano solos respectively. Mrs. Peters 


and Mr. Otto Cantor were efficient conductors. 


WESTMINSTER TowN Hatt.—A concert was given here on 
Tuesday last: by Madame Carrie Blackwell and Madame Eugene 
Oswald, which attracted a large and appreciative audience. Madame 
Blackwell sang with much taste and refinement Bishop’s “ Tell me, 
my heart,” and Hope Temple’s “In Sweet September”; and 
Madame Oswald, who is a pianist of the “legitimate” school, played 
in a highly artistic manner pieces by Chopin and Moszkowski. 
Miss Marian Mackenzie’s rich voice was well displayed in songs by 
Cowen and Molloy ; and Mr. Franklin Clive sang as well as a severe 
cold permitted. 





Foreign Wotes. 


A new opera “The Jacobins,” by Anton Dvorak, was produced 
at the Czech Theatre, at Prague, on the 13th February, with great 
success. The libretto is said to lean partly towards serious and partly 
towards comic opera, and to be somewhat lacking in unity (which is 
scarcely surprising in such a treatment of such a subject), but the 
music has all the Slavonic peculiarities and melodic charm which 
we associate with the name of Dvorak. The composer, conductor, 
and performers were all summoned and applauded in the now fami 
liar fashion. 

Wagner's sacred cantata “ Das Liebesmahl der Apostel,” has just 
been performed both at Basle and Zurich ; and yet when it was pro- 
posed to produce this fine work at one of Messrs. Novello’s Oratorio 
Concerts a year or two ago, the performance had to be abandoned 
because it was found impossible to secure an adequate number of re- 
hearsals with a sufficient number of voices. ‘There are, nevertheless, 
at least three male voice choirs in the City of London which give ex- 
cellent smoking concerts, and which together would furnish double 
the number of voices necessary to give an admirable rendering of 
Wagner's fine work ; but as it could hardly be sung with propriety to 
an accompaniment of cigars and whisky, we suppose the hope of hear- 
ing it must be abandoned for the present, and London must confess 
itself unable to do what can be done at Basle and Zurich. 
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A new piano quintett by a Norwegian composer, Ch. Sinding, 
has lately been performed at Leipsic, and is causing some discussion 
in the German musical papers. Herr Sinding’s name is as yet, we 
believe, unknown to London concert-programmes. 


Victor Maurel, the famous baritone, has, it is stated, signed an 
agreement for a concert tour in North America with Ciacchi, by the 
terms of which he will receive half a million francs for a series of 
thirty-five concerts. 


Mdme. Essipoff and M. Paderewski will shortly play at two sup- 
plementary concerts to be given by M. Lamoureux, at the Cirque des 
Champs-Elysées. Mdme. Essipoff gave a pianoforte recital at 
the Salle Erard, last week. 


The Belgian papers are loud in praise of a recent performance by 
M. Ysaye, the violinist, who is shortly to appear at the Philharmonic 
concerts. He is described by one critic as possessing marvellous 
qualities, and as being especially unapproachable as an interpreter of 
works of the modern French school. 


Mdlle. Sigrid Arnoldson has recently achieved marked success 
at Trieste in “ Mignon.” 


The present opera season at Lisbon will probably terminate with 
representations of a new opera by M. Adolphe Sauvinet, entitled 
“Flavia.” There is also announced the imminent appearance at 
Lisbon of a new artistic journal, the ‘‘ Lisbon Musical Gazette.” 

The new theatre at Gottingen is now completed, and will shortly 
be opened. Prince Bismarck has contributed largely towards its 
cost, as a souvenir of his student days in Gottingen. 


It was proposed some time since to collect subscriptions for a 
monument to Schumann, at Zwickau, his birthplace. We now learn 
that the sum collected or promised is so small that the town authori- 
ties are to be solicited to make a grant in aid of the scheme. Perhaps 
an appeal to foreigners, few of whom, we fancy, have hitherto heard 
of the proposal, would be more effective. 


The successor of Herr Nikisch at the Stadt Theater of Leipzig is 
to be Herr Ernst Pauer, Capellmeister of the Court Theatre at Mann- 
heim. 


Died, in Paris, on February 12, Frédéric Etienne Barbier, for the 
last 30 years a prolific composer of operettas, ballets, and chanson- 
ettes for the small theatres and café concerts of Paris. A sufficiently 
complete list of his works, none of which seem to have any impor- 
tance, will be found in Pougin’s “ Supplément.” 


It seems that it is contemplated to produce shortly at Bayreuth 
(not, of course, at the the Wagner Theatre, but at the old opera- 
house in the town) Lortzing’s comic opera, “ Hans Sachs, oder Die 
Meistersinger,” a work which was originally produced at Leipzig on 
June 23, 1840—five years before Wagner even began to sketch his 
opera on the same subject. There are many very remarkable 
similarities between the libretto of this work and Wagner’s comic 
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masterpiece, and we hope next week to be able to give a full account 
of them. And, surely, it will be curious to notice the reception given 
to such a specimen of the music of the past, in a town which is the 
very head-quarters of the music of the future. 


‘Reviews. 


“The Skipper’s Daughter,’ words by Longfellow, music by 
Arthur Foote (Curwen & Sons). This work is far above the 
average level of the “short cantata” style, much dramatic power 
being brought to bear upon the fine poem (“The wreck of the 
Hesperus”). It is easy to recognise the judgment of a true musician 
in the various modulations, changes of time, &c. Nothing is forced, 
the music seems to grow quite naturally out of the words. 

“For Home and Liberty.” Chorus for men’s voices by John 
Acton, Mus. Bac. (Novello & Co.) This stirring setting of excellent 
verses won the prize of ten guineas offered by the South London 
Musical Club last year. There is great unity of purpose in th 
melodic conception, and the accompaniment helps to sustain the 
military character of the composition. 

“The Love Watch” waltz, by C. R. Duggan and May Ostlere 
(Hutchins & Co.) The united efforts of these composers have pro- 
duced a melodious and uaconventional set of well harmonised and 
charmingly illustrated waltzes which will doubtless become popular. 








AN OPEN LETTER. 
To THE Epiror of Figaro (LONDON). 

DEAR Stk,—As a rule no one can treat advertisements for patent medicines 
with more indifference than I do, but I must say that the advertisement in the 
Figaro about three weeks ago so “fetched” me that I at once sent for a bottle 
of St. Jacobs Oil. Of course, I did not expect any ‘‘ magical’? effects such as 
were described in the Figaro, but still I thought I would try the saintly Oil. 
For many years I have had stiff knees in the winter, and last year they continued 
stiff and weak all through the summer. This winter they have been worse than 
ever. I rabbed my knees with the Oil fora few mirutes, Lut felt nothing, nct 
even the warm feeling of hartshorn and oil, but shortly afterwards I felt a tingling 
in each knee going deeper and deeper down for more than an hour, after which, 
to my amazement, one knee was guéte cured, the other nearly so. A secord 
application the next morning did for the ailment altogether. Now, how do you 
account for this? Is it not almost magical? Iam relatiug the wonder to all iny 
friend=, and advising them never to be without the patriarchal fluid. 

I remain, yours sincerely, 
12, Old Bond Street, London, W. ARTHUR J. MELHUISH, 

[The above letter appeared in the Figaro on February 11, 1888, wholly un- 
solicited by anyone. We believe there never was a remedy which has called 
forth such universal and spontaneous endorsement as St. Jacobs Oil. Its effects 
seem, as Mr. Melhuish says, ‘‘almost magical.” People who have been crippled 
for years are permanently cured almost instantly by the use of this wonderful 
remedy.] 





SALE ee A Useful Present, 
Shag = Mew Registered Reflectors 
i TO FIX UPON CANDLES. 

SIMPLE _AND EFFECIIVE, 

EASY AND SECURELY ADJUSTED. 

SH ELDS THE EYE FROM LIGHT: 

PREVENTS FLICKERING, 

THROWS A BRILLIANT & STEADY LIGHT. 

SAVES THE SIGHT. 

is COOLING TO THE EYE, 

} “byo Music Reading, whether at the Piano Organ, Violin, 
or auy ether Lastruinental Musi: Desk, this Reflector 

is invaluable. For the Card-Table, the Readiag-Desk, the 


Pulpit, the Dressing-Table, the Nursery, the Dinner-Table, 
— the Sick Room, etc., it will be found equally suitable- 


Bo be had of all Wianoforte and Music-sellers. 
PRI 2s. 6d. THE PAIR: POST FREE 33 STAMPS, 
WHOLESALE: KLBIN & CO., 3, Holborn Viaduct; London, E.C. 
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EDWARD IVIMEY, practical Tailor & Outfitter, 


RECTORY HOUSE, 2, ST. PETER’S ALLEY, CORNHILL, AND 
24, CULLUM STREET, FENCHURCH STREET. 
ESTABLISHED OVER 100 YEARS, 





GOODS FOR WINTER NOW READY. 
ALBERT BLUE MELTON, BEAVER AND VICUNA FOR THE NEW 
STYLE OF SAC OVERCOATS; “dow so much worn. 

TOURIST AND SHOOTING SUITS, 50s,, 55s: 63s. 

DRESS SUITS FROM FINE TWILL ELASTIC, SATIN LINED, 34 Guinea 
SCOTCH TWEEDS & ANGOLA WOOL, TROUSERS from 13/-. 2 pair, 5/- 


EDWARD IVIMEYs Tailor & Outfitter.—Zxcellency with Economy combined. 
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K ARN wa" ORGANS 


Manufactured by D. W. KARN & CO., 
WOODSTOCK, ONTARIO, CANADA. 


The Karn Organ is a reproduction of the Pipe Organ in 











CASSON’S 
- PATENT 


Organ=Building System. 


EPARATE Pedal C Organs for each Manual. Expressive 
.J and controllable Pedal Basses, Perfect control of all 











miniature, of pre-eminent value as an effective music exponent for 
the Home. 


OUR AIM has not been to see how cheaply an organ can be | 
duilt, BUT HOW CHEAPLY A FIRST-CLASS ORGAN can be made. 

OUR CLAIM is that we are building organs, equal to, if not 
surpassing all others, at the very lowest reasonable prices. 


COMPARISON CHEERFULLY INVITED. 


New Illustrated Catalogue and Price Lists Free oj the 
Sok EvROPEAN AGENTS: 


THE SCHREIBER PIANO COMPANY, 


3, NEWMAN MANSIONS, NEWMAN ST., LONDON, W. 


W. 6. THOMAS § PIANOS!! 


ARE the BEST and cheapest in the market. 
Professors and others will find an advantage by 
sending for the Free Illustrated lists. Splendid 














Iron-framed PIANOS, full-compass trichord, in 
Walnut Wood Cases, at popular prices, Packed 
‘FREE. Contracts taken for large quantities. 

Old Pianos bought for Cash, or taken in exchange, | 





W. G. THOMAS. Pianoforte Manufacturer, 
Gospel Oak Grove, Malden Road, Kentish Town, London, N.W 


PIANOS. PIANOS 


Harmontums, and American Organs, 





m SYSTEM 
°o av Tesh “as —" set ee an 10s. 6d. per month. 
we Harmoniums .. ,, gs.od. ,, 
American Organs ,, 7s. od. je 





Any lustrument sent home on receitt 
of first Instalment. 


OUR UPRIGHT IRON GRAND, 














SHENSTONE, SHENSTONE & CO., 


show Rooms: 70, Hackney Rd. 37, St. Peter's St., Islington ; 29, Kennington Pk. Rd & 


Trichord, Double Check Re- 
peater Action, Celeste Pedal, 
15s. per month. 


This is a thoroughly sound and 
elegant Instrument, warranted in every 
respect, 


Other Classes equally cheap. 
Write for Catalogue to 














Steam Works: GRANGE ROAD, LEYTON, E. 
'7, Carlingford Road, Hampstead. 





Central Musical Instrument Depot. 


Importers of Spanish Guitars and Bandurrias by Campo, Spanish Music 
Strings by Benito Soria, Italian Strings by Righetti, Italian Mandolines 
and Machets, Cremona Violins by Pietro Grulli, and every des.ription 


INSTRUMENTS SENT ON APPROVAL. No imaginary value put on Instruments 
whether old or new. Fittings of all kinds at lowest prices. Vivlin, Guitars, 


foronin 


(Late F. PAYTON & CO.) 


of Musical Instruments. 
A VARIED sTOCK OF O15 DBiolins airways 1N HAND. 
Makers of Amber Varnish, Egeiro Rosin, and Varnish Restorer. 
Send for Illustrated C. atalogues, gratis and post free. 


Mandolines, etc., skilfully repaired at reasonable charges. 
Isutruments valued at a uniform rate of 2s. 6d. 
Violin, Bow, Cloth-lined Cass, and osin, complete, i4s. 9d, 
i ed 


47, FLEET STREET LONDON, E.C, / 


Artistes are invited to call and inspect our stock. 





Couplers. Reduction of number of Claviers without loss 
of efficiency, &c, &c, See testimonials from 


Mr. W. T. BEST. 
Rev. Sir F, A. GORE OUSELEY, Bart 
Dr. SPARK. 
Dr. J. C. BRIDGE, M.A. 
Dr. E. W. TAYLOR, F.C.O. 
The Late Mr. J. STIMPSON 
Mr. R. BARTHOLOMEW. 
Mr. J. HEYWOOD, Birmingham, 
Mr. G. A. AUDSLEY, F.R.LB.A, 
Mr. A. J. HIPKINS, F.S.A, 

&c., &c. 


Lpply to the Secretaryp— 


GASSON’S PATENT ORGAN COMPANY, Limite, 
DENBIGH. 








The Advertiser who wants to spend £1, or 
the Advertiser who is willing to in- 


vest £1,000, wil ar. oF in- 
f ae Bs St& 
WOR \S 
PRES 3° a 
the Advertisers’ 
Reference Book, 1,850 


ROVE 
s. The ABC Directory, 


p. : 
and Philosophy of Advertising, post froe 
price Sixpence. Appress :—“* SEL, LONDON. a 


MUSIC STRINGS—WHOLESALE & RETAIL. 


J. P. GUIVIER & CO, 
Manufacturers and Fmporters of all kinds of Strings 


FOR 
VIOLIN, VIOLA, CELLO, DOUBLE BASS, HARP, 
ZITHER, GUITAR, BANJO, 
Ilave always in STOCK the Largest ASSORTMENT of any House in the World, 


6, GOLDEN SQUARE, w. 


Servants! Servanis! Listen to Us. 


S AVE your earnings by buying one of our Mob Caps. They 
.) are real hand-made lace, wash perfectly, and last for years. 







Year » 
1888, 
which includes 



















Price 73d. and 1s. 1}d. ADDRESS : 
TAMBOUR WORK MANUFACTORY, 42, FOREST ROAD, 
DALSTON, 


Works—CocGESHALL, Essex. 
ESTABLISHED OVER THREE QUARTERS OF A CENTURY- 


A. S. MALLETT, ALLEN & CO., 


CONTRACTORS TO 


HER MAJESTY’S STATIONERY OFFICE, 


Type Music Printers, 
LITHOGRAPHERS, &c. 
PORTRAITS. | WINDOW BILLS. | STATIONERY. 


(Special ily.) BOOKS. SHOW CARDS. 
POSTERS. | CATALOGUES. PLANS, &c., &c. 


63 & 70, WARDOUR ST,, LONDON, W. 
TELEGRAPHIC AppREss—“ ASMAL, LONDON.” 
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ASCHERBERG PIANOS. 
























“T only perform an act of justice 
when I ascribe my successes to a great 
| extent to the excellent Instruments from 
your factory, on which I was favoured 
to, play before the public, Remain 
convinced that I shall at all times and 
everywhere give preference to your 
Pianos over all others, and accept the 1 
assurance of my unbounded esteem. | 





Respectfully, 
VLADIMIR VON PAGHMANN { 








Rscherberg Biano: Pepot, 
211, REGENT STREET, W. 
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CADBURY’S COCOA 
Sustains against Fatigue— 
Increases Muscular Strength 
—Gives Physical Endurance 
and Staying Power. It is 
easy to digest, delicious in 
flavour, and full of health- 

imparting properties, It is 
absolutely Pure Cocoa un- 
tampered with. 






Visite 
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‘. FEW OF THE MANY GOOD REASONS WHY 


rad tigate j 
_ CADBURY'S COCOA 
ENJOYS SUCH WORLD-WIDE POPULARITY. 
It is guaranteed to be Pure Cocoa, ~_ | It contains all the delicious aroma of the Ittis a gentle stimulant, and sustains against 
It can be made instantly with Boiling Milk “\ -Nafural Article, without the ex€@ssivé pro- hungér and bodily fatigue. 
or Water. , ~ | portions of fat In the whole process of manufacturing Cad- 
It is not reduced in value by the addition of | | *, Ae i po) F 7 bury’s Ptre Coc6a, the automatic ma- 
Starch, Sugar, &c. | It is delicious, nutritious, digestible, com- chinery employed obviates the necessity 
It is specially rich in flesh-forming and | forting, and a refined beverage, suitable for its being once touched by the human 
strength-sustaining principles. for all seasons of the year. hand. * 
x 


; ways ask for CADBURY’S. COCQA. Always examine your purchase. 
, ‘that “you” have not been induced *t6* accept an Imitation, and wary 
of highly-coloured and drugged preparations offered as pure Cocoa, hing 
of a medicated character associated with Cocoa proclaims at once ik 
@ is not pure. 









Printed by A. S, Mauuerr, ALLEN & Co. London, and Published by WiLuiam Pearce, at 138a, Strand, W.C., to which address 
all communications must be sent.—Saturday, March 9, 1889. 
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